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Spectacular, new “tree crusher,” one of a new breed of monster land-clearing machines 
recently developed. Rolls up to trees, bowls them over like tenpins, roots and all. Designed 
and manufactured by R. G. Le Tourneau Co., Longview, Texas. Uses Bundyweld for fuel, 
cooling, lubrication, and gauge lines. 


Mighty mechanical Paul Bunyan relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


EAVY-DUTY EQUIPMENT, like 

this monster tree leveler, nat- 
urally requires strong, reliable com- 
ponent parts. For ultra-dependable 
‘‘lifelines’’—oil, fuel, brake, 
hydraulic—leading manufacturers 
specify Bundyweld Steel Tubing. 


Made by an exclusive process 
(see below), Bundyweld has become 


the accepted standard for the auto- 
motive and refrigeration industries. 
In fact, it is used in 95% of 
today’s cars, in an average of 
20 applications each! 


Industrial designers around the 
world look first to Bundy for the 
finest in tubing plus specialized 
engineering assistance. New uses 


are found almost daily, in both 
fluid transmission and purely 
mechanical applications— wherever 
high strength, flexibility, lightness, 
and cost savings are important. 
Write today, or cable BUNDY- 
TUBE for information. 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. ANDO ITALY 





WHY 


Bundyweld starts 
as a single strip 
of copper-coated 
steel. Then it's ... 


BUNDYWELD 


continuously rolled 
twice around later- 
ally into a tube of F(R 
uniform thickness, steel. 


ond passed through 
@ furnace. Copper 
coating fuses with 


Bundyweld, double- 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wail 


Result . . . ( contact. 





BUNDYWELD.TUBING 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





Sizes up to 5e” O.D. 
Leakproof 

High thermal conductivity 
High bursting point 

High endurance limit 
Extra-strong 

Ductile 


Lightweight 
Machines easily 
Takes plastic coating 
Tokes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside bead 
Uniform 1.D., O.D. 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET WILL BE TAKING SHAPE MUCH FASTER THAN EXPECTED. That is 
the basic fact behind the past month's confused maneuverings. The European Eco-= 
nomic Community--Germany, Italy, France, and Benelux--is making it clear that it 
aims for real economic union, not just a customs union (note new proposals for 
equal pay for women and unfettered flow of investment funds within the area). And 
the job may be close to completion by 1964-66, instead of the scheduled 1970-72, 








‘Note the chronology: A late March-early April meeting of all Europeans and the 
U.S. and Canada, trying to resolve conflicts arising out of the EEC speed-up. The 
speed-up begins July 1 when EEC nations plan to cut tariffs among themselves by 
20% (instead of 10% as planned), and start moving toward a common external tariff 
against outsiders (instead of waiting until December '61). In September, all free 
world trading partners begin tariff negotiations among themselves and the EEC. 











WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN TO OUTSIDE BUSINESSMEN? They will be dealing with a single 
market entity much sooner than they anticipated. They can expect some immediate 
trade discrimination as the Six favor each other at the expense of outsiders. 
Also more rapid imposition of the common external tariff means that Benelux tar~ 
iffs will rise, French and Italian levies will fall, West German tariffs will 
hold steady. Faster formation of the common external tariff should give the world 
an earlier opportunity to bargain for tariff concessions with the Six as a unit. 





Fortunately, the EEC's thinking seems to be taking a liberal bent, carrying the 
promise of significant tariff concessions to outside trading nations. 





The "Outer Seven" Free Trade Area does not look so viable now. There is growing 
doubt whether the British-led FIA's tariff-cutting schedule can keep up wv {th the 
EEC's, whether a special relationship (1.e., a "bridge") can be built to link 
the two groups. If the British scheme for all-European regional trade preferences 
is stillborn, the Seven can expect to face the same discrimination in dealing 
with the Six as will the North Americans--and everyone else outside Europe. 





THE U.S.A. STANDS SOLIDLY BEHIND THE SPEED-UP OF THE SIX. (in fact, U.S. officials, 
working behind the scenes, helped draft the plan). Washington never liked the 
free trade area plan, and worried about a preference system involving the Six 
end the Seven in which it and other outsiders might be hurt. U.S. strategy is to 
hurry EEC into being--despite some trade dislocation=--and exert all efforts to 
push the bloc's external tariff as low as possible. One official explains: "In- 
stead of trying to build a bridge between the Six and Seven we want to keep the 
water (tariff) level low enough so that all can wade across safely." 





There's an important political aspect to Washington's firm stand behind EEC. The 
U.S.A. will do nothing that might upset Chancellor Adenauer, General de Gaulle ; 
and the Franco-German entente--foundation stone of the Six. 
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American Letter 





THERE'S A REASON BEHIND THIS U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN EUROPEAN MANEUVERING (page 1). It 
is the need to increase U.S. exports. Washington worries that regional barriers 
in Europe (and elsewhere) will strengthen the hand of protectionists and others 
at home who want to change the government's liberal foreign economic policies. 





Despite optimistic talk in Washington, U.S. exports have not so far measured up 
to expectations, and high officials are privately quite concerned about the pos- 
sibility of another large payments deficit in 1960. Their worry: If the U.S. 
still runs a sizable deficit at a time when cyclical forces favor its exports, 
when world markets are expanding, what will happen when business turns down? 











Meanwhile, the U.S. program to encourage exports has not been moving ahead as 
smoothly as hoped for (IMD--Feb,pl). There has been disagreement in government 
over what to do; as for private businessmen, they seem more interested in estab- 
lishing foreign plants than pushing made-in-U.S. products. But you can expect-~ 
probably soon--some form of official guarantees for liberal, medium-term export 
credits. This is one thing that exporters agree they need to compete, 





NOTE HOW AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS BEGIN TO USE PATRIOTISM TO COMBAT IMPORTS. There is 
more "buy American" sloganeering in sales messages--such as "guaranteed quality 
American components" (for a radio) or "built in America for Americans" (an auto), 
But it is usually more than mere propaganda: Evidence is mounting that management 
is embarked on a sustained effort to improve products and, above all, cut costs. 





* a! oe 


"TT TS GETTING HARDER AND HARDER TO MAKE A KILLING." This remark from a speculation= 
minded U.S. investor who, like many other "smart-money" men, was caught by sur- 
prise in the 1960 drop in Wall Street stock prices. Many sustained sizable losses, 
and volume on the stock markets receded along with prices. Lately, interest in 
equities has returned, but with this difference: Even the fast-moving speculators 
are looking ahead months rather than weeks, and some are showing an unaccustomed 
interest in fixed-income securities. Meanwhile, many big investors are simply 
holding back. "I just haven't liked any deals I've been offered," says a man who 
has investigated everything from South African gold mines to Latin American land, 











Real estate still offers opportunities. Business Week tells of two operators in 
Florida who netted $750,000 in seven weeks. They bought a large tract for $2.5= 
million, with a down payment of only $150,000. Before the next payment was due 

they had carved up the property and sold the pieces for more than $3.25-million. 





And take a look at Beirut, Lebanon, for unique real estate operations. Until re- 
cently speculators built apartment blocks for a quick return from high rents. Now 
apartments are built almost exclusively for quick resale to oil-rich sheikhs 
(Kuwaitis and Saudis invested $40-million in Beirut apartments last year). 





How long can this go on? There are 10,000 empty flats in new apartment buildings, 
Yet Lebanese say the sheikhs still “pay any price for an apartment building so 
long as it overlooks the Mediterranean, has colorful panels and a marble entrance." 
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"YOU WIN THE CONTRACT--BUT BRING YOUR OWN FINANCING.” Argentina is speeding major 
projects with this unorthodox technique, and construction firms are becoming 
skilled at raising funds. The huge pipeline venture of the U.S.A.'s Virgil Stark 
4s a classic example (see "Finance" on another page). Now comes a Venezuelan 
builder, with a neat $23.5-million Argentine highway-airport project won on the 
strength of its ability to find private financing overseas. (The contractors will 
buy new equipment--$4-million worth--in the U.S. and Europe.) 








The deal is attractive to the Venezuelans because construction at home is suffer 
ing from a tightening in the nation's finances. But elsewhere in Latin America, 
work under way or proposed for 1960 amounts to a healthy $19,897-million, up 10% 
over 1959 (part of the rise reflects the inflation factor). According to McGraw- 
Hill's "Construccién," Argentine spending will be up 36% this year, Chile's over 
50%. Mexico and Colombia will also spend substantially more. In Brazil, tight 
credit is pinching the 1960 program, but a slight increase is projected. 





* * * * 


LOOKING FOR A SITE TO ACCUMULATE TAX-FREE OVERSEAS EARNINGS? Puerto Rico, the-Carib-= 
bean Commonwealth associated with the U.S.A., may soon join Switzerland, Liberia, 
Liechtenstein, Panama, Bermuda, the Bahamas, etc., in the ranks of "tax havens" 
for international business operations. A nominal tax of 5% (on foreign income-- 
not including earnings from continental U.S.) is under study in Puerto Rico. And 
there is a possibility that there will be no tax at all. a 








Some 500 U.S. corporations doing business abroad are showing interest. So are some 
Europeans and others. Thanks to its position inside the U.S. currency system, sta- 
ble, well-run Puerto Rico may have an advantage over other tax shelters. 





Puerto Rico offers a new foreign trade zone, to open in July, as a further lure 
to world business. The same tax exemptions which have already attracted 600 U.S. 
manufacturing firms to the island under its development program will be extended 
to qualified candidates for the zone. Makers of drugs, textiles, plastics, cam- 
eras, watches, light metal products wio distribute internationally are considered 
prospects--and there is a report that two European auto producers are thinking of 
assembling there for Western Hemisphere markets. 


* * * * 








NEW & NOTEWORTHY: An electronic machine combs cotton fibers, then automatically 


measures their length to .02 cm. accuracy--three times faster than a skilled 
worker. From Spinlab Corp., Nashville, "Tennessee, U.S.A. 





Scents & Tints: Fragrance Process Co. (New York, N.Y.) has a polyethylene rebin 
concentrate with aromas built in--for packaging perfumes, lingerie, candy, etc. 
(there's even a "cleat linen" smell for laundry wrapping) .....Esso Research & 
Engineering, also New York, has a practical means of coloring highwey, airport, 
drives, tennis court surfaces with a pigmented plastic. 











VEB Carl Zeiss-werke of Jena, owned by the East German state, claims a highly- 
accurate, automatic surface weight meter which uses radioactive isotopes. Zeiss 
expects it to be especially useful in paper, film, plastics industries. 


(For more new developments, see "Product Digest" on another page) 
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WATCH OUT FOR DECEPTIVE LABELS ON PRODUCTS MOVING IN WORLD TRADE. It is a problem 
everywhere--and especially in the U.S.A., where import~conscious businessmen are 
complaining to Washington. Such products as electrical supplies, auto parts, 
tools, some consumer goods (cigarette lighters, etc.) are involved, usually in 
& way that tries to conceal their foreign origin. There may be cases of re-export: 
An item labeled and packaged to suggest that it is made-in-U.S.A. when it is not. 








Government efforts to secure voluntary policing by overseas suppliers are increas- 
ing. And a tough labeling law is expected in the U.S. Congress. 


a. = 


JAPANESE WILL BE SETTING UP MORE MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS ABROAD. You may have noted 
Japanese plans to make or assemble autos in Holland, radios in Eire, cameras in 
Italy, foods in Thailand, Latest venture: The big Matsushita electric company 
(IMD--Feb'59,p14+) plans to visit Cairo next month, to discuss setting up transis= 
tor radio and battery manufacturing plants in cooperation with local capital. The 
strategy is to supply Matsushita's growing Middle East markets from Egypt.. 














For a closer look at Japan's world business plans and problems, see page 13. 








A QUICK REVIEW OF EXCHANGE, CREDIT, AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Government Reserves P . : . 
Country Exchange Rate (units per $1) (gold & foreign Dollars in 7. Collection | Business 


New York free market exchange, millions) U.S. Banks Delays Experience | Conditions 
5 March 1960 5 Feb. 1960 latest month year ago (Millions) 


Argentina ; Peso 2. ‘ . . 2 Mos. Fair-Good Improving 
Australia i Pound 2.23 . . 114.0 - Good 
Austria . Schilling 678.0 684.0 . Good Good 
Belgium : Franc 50.00 . . q Improving 
Bolivia 00. Boliviano 8. ‘ Fair Poor-Fair 
Brazil .00 Cruzeiro a ; . ; ir- Improving 
Canada E Dollar ‘ 877. . : Improving 
Chile ‘ Escudo , 105.2 69.1 ‘ Good Improving 
Colombla . Peso ‘ % . i . oO rovin 
| Costa Rica __| . [= as . , mprovin 
Cuba ; Peso ’ 2 y 4 - oor-Falr 
Denmark . Krone ° x . d Good 
Dom. Rep. ‘ 4 R 37.0 Gor Good 
Ecuador A. J I d ir- Improving 
| Salvador | __2.50_ dt 2. ‘ ’ y air ood _ 
inland 3 ] ‘ . 3 77.0 G mproving 
France x 4.95 120, ¥ y Good 
Germany 4.17 4.17 Y 5. J Very good 
Greece Y ' 202.8 198.0 186.0 i Improving 
| Guatemala . ‘ e 0 ‘ . 7. lo. Improving 
Honduras i . " . . 
India y 6.67 ’ . Good 
Indonesia Ai i J J \ } #L/C Basis 
I X i ’ F air-Good Improving 
| #L/C Basis F air-Good 
#L/C Basis | 
Very good 
Very good 
Good 



































Improving 
Pakistan Improving 
| Panama ___ sedi 00 ‘ X ’ Good _| 
Peru ; $ 4 . i , 10. Improving 
Philippines 3.45 3.57 ' sf J #L/C Basis Improving 
Portugal : a ' ‘ ¥ a cae Good 
South Africa 2.76 i . y f Very good 
| Spain ’ { 0 ‘ J 15 Revie Improving 
weden ‘ . . : . Re good Good 
Switzerland : 4.33 I j ’ Very good Very good 
Turkey i : 9.0 32.0 31. Mos. #L/C Basis Fair 
o > R. 4 15 397. 436.0 20.0 J % C — | _ 4 
Sd setae Real =a -OUIU 2 “ A n ery goo |_Very good __| 
Uruguay ‘ P 1111 180.0 80, 2.0 Mo. Fair- to Improving 
Venezuela ' Bolivar Fair-Good Fair 





















































*U.S. Dollars per Pound 2Most Exports by Letter of Credit 
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A. Bethlehem’s great Sparrows Point plant in the 


Port of Baltimore, U. S. A., products for export are loaded directly aboard 
ship at Bethlehem’s own docks. Thus the largest steel mill in the United 
States benefits you in two ways: valuable time is saved because there are no 
long overland freight hauls; the possibility of damage is minimized because 
handling is greatly reduced. For years our Sparrows Point plant has served 
the export market. Its ideal location can save days or weeks in the delivery of 
your order . . . and your steel will arrive in the best possible condition. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 4, U. S. A. 


Cables: BETHLEHEM NEWYORK, 


Represented in all principal cities of the world by offices and representatives of Bethlehem Steel Export Company 
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D TRADEMARK OF 3m CO..U.S.A. 


Point the way by night or day with 


(ee, 
"SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Products ( 
Look first to3M ... nowhere in the world can you find more ‘SS 


concentrated knowledge of reflective products. 3M’s extensive 


organization of field engineers and unequaled laboratory facilities are 
at your service to show you where you can use ““SCOTCHLITE”’ to 
protect lives and property. 


WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


For information about 3M products 
At 3M, research and application are limited only by human write: 3M Company, International 


inspiration—inspiration that has created thousands of original and Division, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A. 
diverse products to benefit industry and business. 


3M research may be your key to tomorrow. 





Quality - and what is behind it 


World Wide Confidence 


Every country, every climate indeed every 
road makes different demands on a car. 
Opinions about beauty and good styling 
are as varied as individuals and countries 
expressing them. Yet, there is an ever 
growing world wide demand in 137 coun- 
tries for vehicles and engines bearing the 
Mercedes-Benz star. This is clear proof 
that the quality, dependability and elegance 
of Mercedes-Benz earn universal acclaim 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 
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The Wealth of Nations 


HE LONE INVENTOR, working amid dusty test 

tubes in a kitchen workshop, penniless, per- 
haps eccentric and ridiculed by his contempo- 
raries, is a familiar figure. In years past he 
was the one who produced, often accidentally, 
the innovations that made modern technology 
possible. His contribution was enormous. But 
it was sporadic, hit-or-miss. You could not 
count on it. 

Now an important change in the process of 
innovation is occurring, and it is reaching full 
flower in the U.S.A. That is the discovery, 
by businessmen, that innovation need not be 
accidental, but can be planned for and system- 
atized, and built on a foundation of vastly in- 
creased investment in research. Many Amer- 
ican executives have deliberately set out to 
develop, year after year, new products and 
processes which they count on to keep their 
companies growing. The individual researcher 
still plays a critical role—but he is better 
trained, and he has at hand unprecedented 
finance, facilities, and encouragement. 

The article on page 16 suggests the scope of 
the research and development effort in the 
U.S. A., now and in the decade to come. And 
a recent Special Report by the editors of 
McGraw-Hill’s Business Week magazine dis- 
cusses the impact of this effort on the problem 
of economic growth.* 

The idea of “planned innovation” may, in 
the words of Business Week, mean a qualita- 
tive change in the economy, as important as 
the development of the concept of capital in- 
vestment over the past two centuries. Capital 
investment represents consumption deferred 
in the interest of greater production later. 
Planned innovation carries the process a step 


* If you would like to read thie report, “The 
United States Invents a New Way to Grow,” 
write to us and we will send you a copy. 
Free as long as our supply lasts. 
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further: It represents a charge against cur- 
rent production in the interest of greater 
investment—and greater productivity—later. 

Think about this. If you can plan for inno- 
vations, as the Americans are now trying to 
do—and with some signs of success—you are 
close to the prime mover of economic growth. 
New products do not guarantee economic 
growth, to be sure. The immediate generator 
of growth is investment, and it is partly 
set in motion by a complex of economic, social, 
and political forces. But it is fair to say that 
basically investment arises from new ideas, 
from new developments in science and tech- 
nology, from education and research—in a 
word, from innovation. 

The problem of assuring adequate growth is 
the fundamental economic problem in the 
U.S. A. today, as it is in other industrial as 
well as industrializing nations. Many thought- 
ful Americans believe that their economy must 
grow at a strong rate in the decade ahead 
or suffer highly unpleasant consequences. 
Growth looms as a major issue in this year’s 
election campaign as politicians, businessmen, 
and savants argue about which national poli- 
cies will encourage growth. 

There are no easy, prefabricated answers to 
the growth problem, for the U.S.A. or for the 
world generally. But one thing is sure: 
That which encourages innovation encourages 
growth. And innovation is nurtured by con- 
tinuing large investment in research—to ex- 
tend the frontiers of human knowledge and 
broaden human skills. 

It comes back to that individual researcher 
again. The wealth of nations lies primarily in 
the qualities of their people. 


The Etitrre 
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General Elect 


¢ Offers Electrical Equipment For 


Every Power Need...From Generation To Utilization 





In Puerto Rico two 44,000 kw G-E turbine-generators provide power at this new South Coast 
generating plant located near Ponce. As recently as 1952, Puerto Rico’s total generating 
capacity was only 174,560 kilowatts. Industrial expansion has cieated demands for consider- 


ably more power; by 1960 installed capacity 


’ 


s expected to reach 600,000 kw, and larger units 


are already on order for anticipated future requirements. 


G-E Spectrophotometer measures, analyzes, 
and controls colors for almost any indus- 
trial or laboratory application. Used 
frequently in the textile industry, it soon 
pays for itself through increased efficiency 
and elimination of trial and error methods. 


The modern 42,400 DWT Trinity Navigator was the world’s 
first ship to be equipped with International General 
Electric’s co-ordinated Engine Room Package. Since 
its introduction, the Engine Room Package has been 
ordered for installation in ships totaling over 
1,000,000 tons. 


Dependable G-E Products 
Provide Power For Industrial 
Expansion All Over The World. 


In many countries around the world, 
people are living better than ever 
before because of industrial growth, 
and General Electric equipment is 
playing a vital role in this expansion. 


In the Middle East, unattended 
General Electric gas turbine units 
provide the power to pump crude oil 
1,000 miles across the Arabian Desert. 
In Germany, the nuclear steam sup- 
ply system for this country’s first 
atomic power station is being supplied. 
As a part of its continuing research 
program, General Electric is develop- 
ing an extra-high voltage transmis- 
sion system that will allow entire 
cities to utilize low-cost power from 
distant water power sites. 

Exhaustive research, engineering 
thoroughness, and careful pre-testing 
assure General Electric’s customers 
of optimum performance and mini- 
mum maintenance for every type of 
G-E equipment. General Electric can 
assist you now with your moderniza- 
tion and expansion plans and with 
your everyday electrical equipment 
needs. For more information about 
the G-E equipment to help you in 
your industry, write: International 
General Electric Company, Dept. 
70-11, 150 East 42nd St., New York 
17, New York, U.S.A. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


-U.8.A.- 


This modernized Hershey sugar mill in Cuba 
is equipped with dependable General 
Electric equipment, including the pack- 

aged outdoor structure shown above. The 
plant’s integrated G-E electrical system 
as helped lower operating costs. 
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a Business at a Glance 


U.S. Business Trend 
The exuberance that marked early 1960 
om forecasts has waned. The index shows an 
fot easing in February, owing to less-than- 
expected inventory building (both steel and 
(steel strike autos lowered their February-March pro- 
duction goals), price stability, seasonal 
1958 1959 1960 factors. Many think the slower pace a good 
thing—“stretching out” the steel strike re- 


BEERS VSS Sees e Se covery over the year rather than cramming 
JASONDJSFMAMSJSJSASONODOSN FMAM J it into a few months. 
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ghgeeend sition Delis Trade Among the Communists 
Foreign Trade The Sino-Soviet bloc’s trade with the non- 
of the Sino-SovietBloc Communist world has been rising, and will 
rise further—thanks partly to the past few 
months’ trade promotion efforts of Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan, in Asia and Latin 
Trade within the Bloc America especially. Note also that the U.S.A. 
seems to be expanding its Communist trade: 
$30.5-million worth of U.S. goods were 
licensed for shipment in 1959’s last quarter, 

Trade with Non-Bloc Countries the highest level in eight years. 

One result of this trend is a return to 
more non-Communist commerce by East 
Europe. The Poles’ and Czechs’ intra-bloc 
business has fallen from a 1953 high of 70°, 
and 78% respectively to 56% and 67°. Yet 
i | Communist autarkic tendencies persist, and 
56 ‘8 SP est. intra-bloc trade has held at over 70% of the 


total since 1950. 
Data: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Monsanto Basic Source of Wood Treating Chemicals 


\i 


COURTESY RAYONIER INC. 








Creative chemistry is the road 

to market. It’s a railroad bridge that spans 
obstacles on the way . . . the cross-ties that bind rails 
in tracks. Creative chemistry is wood that is almost 
timeproof because it’s treated with Penta to resist 
termites and decay. Treated wood lasts three to five 
times longer than untreated wood under the most 
difficult service conditions . . . cuts replacement costs 
in all wood construction. Monsanto is a basic source 
of this amazing chemical for the preservation of wood 
in all types of construction. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. 8. A. 


Dependable service from 
7 Monsanto companies ia London, 


Monsanto See sacs waeeee ae 


and from sales representatives in 
\ ( all principal cities of the world. 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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What Role for the Japanese? 


IN TOKYO last month, statisticians 
were busily compiling the results 
of Japan’s record 1959 foreign 
trade. One fact was clear in early 
unofficial counts: Japan’s exports 
continue to find more ready, profit- 
able markets in industrial nations 
than in_ less-developed areas 
(chart above). 

Most Japanese economists are 
prepared to say that this is a long- 
term trend. Indeed, Japan’s experi- 
ence does no more than confirm 
what United Nations research has 
proved—that industrialized na- 
tions’ trade with each other is ris- 
ing faster than their trade with 
underdeveloped nations, or the un- 
derdeveloped nations’ trade with 
each other (IMD—Jan. p11). 

«Dilemma — Because Japan’s 
corner of the world is remote from 
the industrial centers of North 
America and Europe, because it is 
an Asian nation—the only one with 
an industrial economy—the point 
becomes confused even to the 
Japanese themselves. Their busi- 
ness ties, their economic survival, 
are now dependent on Western na- 
tions. But their social, historical, 
and cultural ties bind them to Asia. 

The dilemma becomes cruelly 
complex in Japan’s relations with 
Communist China. Chinese trade is 
mortgaged to the Soviet bloc in ex- 


change for “aid” (see page 11); 
there is little basis for normal ex- 
change with Japan. Nor are the 
Japanese, in the present political 
atmosphere, prepared to make the 
kind of long-term credits that 
might entice the Chinese. 

Yet many of the small business- 
men of Japan, who once lived off the 
Mainland trade, dream of the old 
days returning. And Japanese in- 
tellectuals, to whom Chinese history 
and literature is as familiar as their 
own, fear the prospect of being in- 
definitely cut off. It is a subtle fear 
which Peking’s rulers continue to 
play on skillfully. 

¢Skill—Yet Japanese leaders 
have played their hand well. When 
Nobusuke Kishi became prime 
minister in 1957 (largely because 
his faction-ridden Liberal Demo- 
cratic party did not believe he could 
hold on to the job), he rushed to 
the U.S.A. and succeeded in settling 
a number of important issues with 
the Americans. His position was 
established. 

Then, last January, Kishi jour- 
neyed again to Washington to sign 
a security pact which confirms 
Japan’s position as a full, respected 
member of the Western group of 
nations, and the U.S.A.’s most im- 
portant Far East ally. 

Despite some of the painful im- 
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plications of the U.S. treaty, Kishi 
has led most Japanese to face the 
reality of their industrial, Western 
ties. Indeed, many of them are too 
busy enjoying prosperity to worry 
much about political debates on 
the treaty issue. 

e Jazz, too—Never have so many 
Japanese had it so good. Japan has 
turned in a performance at least 
equal to West Germany’s “economic 
miracle” (page 14); living stand- 
ards are well above prewar, with 
the possible exception of housing. 
Prosperity has given Japanese a 
taste for comforts they have never 
been able to afford. 

Millions of homes now have elec- 
tric and gas heaters instead of char- 
coal “hibachis.” After five record 
harvests, many a farm based on 
new agricultural technology has a 
television set and a mechanical 
cultivator for the paddy. 

If Americans are often the target 
for leftist propaganda or sly re- 
marks by conservatives, they are 
also imitated—from “jazz coffee 
shops” and teen-age dress to the 
electronics companies who try to 
solve their skilled labor shortage 
by promising to send new gradu- 
ates and engineers to America for 
training. 

¢Chinese Puzzle—The neutral- 
ism that had such a vogue in the 
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early postwar period is waning. 
Confirmation of how sickly it is 
came recently when the pacifist, 
anti-imperialist, neutralist Social- 
ist party split, with the right wing 
adopting what it feels are more 
realistic policies: that less empha- 
sis be put on government owner- 
ship, that exports must be raised 
to $10,000-million by 1968 (with 
80% probably going to the West), 
that a “Two Chinas” policy is es- 
sential. The latter point is a sig- 
nificant bow to reality; the Na- 
tionalist Chinese (who abhor the 
“two-China” concept) are an im- 
portant Japanese customer. 

Kishi has maintained since Com- 
munist China’s boycott of Japan 
trade in 1958 (actually a Peking at- 
tempt to unseat his government) 
that the only policy for Japan is 
“wait and see.” Nothing has hap- 
pened yet. The Chinese refusal to 
make even the slightest gesture to 
Japan puzzles many observers, who 
believe that a “soft” approach by 
the Communists would influence so 
many people that a Conservative 
Japanese government would have 
no choice but to extend some recog- 
nition to Peking. Instead, the 
Chinese have gone out of their way 
to humiliate conservative Japan. 

eJapan’s Place: Coming to 
terms with Peking will continue to 
be Japan’s top foreign problem. 
But there are a welter of others. 

The talented, productive Japa- 
nese will for a long time be the 
problem producer of the industrial 
community. Of 1959 exports (per- 
haps $3,300-million), nearly one 
half went to North America and 
Europe, while sales to other areas 
grew slowly or stagnated (exports 
to South Asia have dropped from 
48% of the total to 29.5% now). 
Looking ahead, Japanese see prob- 
lems in Europe—they consider the 
regional trading arrangements 
there as barriers to their goods, not 
as opportunities for larger mar- 
kets. Britain, Japan’s traditional 
European ally, still invokes GATT 
article 35 to limit Japanese imports 
into the United Kingdom and East 
Africa. Meanwhile, Japanese trade 
promotion efforts in Latin America 
(IMD—May’59,p11) have not been 
very successful. 

It has been the U.S. market that 
has permitted Japan’s huge trade 
gains in the past two years. And 
around the world, businessmen 
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wonder if the U.S.A. will continue 
to absorb upwards of $1,000-million 
in Japanese goods each year. 

To hold on to the U.S. market, 
Japan is now emphasizing more 
varied, stylish, and complex goods. 
As for textiles, they are trying to 
abide by voluntary export quotas. 
In hopes of forestalling anti-Japa- 
nese protectionism abroad, Tokyo 
is moving, though slowly, to liberal- 
ize its own import policies. 

¢ Cooperation—For the future, 
Japanese see hope for their trade 
in international efforts to assist de- 
veloping countries. Japan is eager 
to work with the Atlantic industrial 
nations now talking about joint eco- 


nomic programs in Asia and Africa. 
West German Chancellor Adenauer 
was scheduled to visit Japan late 
last month, and as INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT went to press, it was 
known that the Germans want to 
invite Japan to cooperate. The 
French, increasing their political 
and cultural activities in Japan, 
might also approve. 

Other ideas keep popping up as 
Tokyo trys to secure a niche for 
itself—a scheme for a Pacific “com- 
mon market” linked to the U.S.; 
a Japan-sponsored Asia develop- 
ment fund; a U.S.-Japan Joint 
Economic Commission patterned on 
U.S.-Canadian cooperation. @ 
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German Labor Squeeze is On 


FoR A DECADE, the world has 
watched with awe Germany’s un- 
folding Wirtschaftswunder, an “‘eco- 
nomic miracle” which doubled out- 
put, sent highly-competitive goods 
flooding into world markets, and 
heaped gold and dollars in the na- 
tion’s coffers. Through it all Ger- 
man prices rose by a bare 1% 
yearly, while competitor coun- 
tries struggled with inflation and 
muttered under their breath that 
some day even the Germans must 
face a few unpleasant facts of mod- 
ern economic life. 

e Time?—That day may be at 
hand. An American economic study 
recently pointed to several develop- 
ments that make it difficult for 
Germany to preserve its cherished 
price stability: the possibility of 
budget deficits; the quickening pace 
of private consumption (accompa- 
nied by an explosive expansion of 
consumer credit); the prospect of 


much lower returns on new capital 
investment from now on; and, fi- 
nally, the pressure for wage rises 
beyond productivity advances. 

In February, The Economist of 
London emphasized over-full em- 
ployment as the crucial factor 
(chart above). Unemployment is 
now at 1% or less of a labor force 
that will grow in 1960 by no more 
than 1%. This “drastic tightening,” 
says the British journal, “removes 
one of the main former bases of 
growth in output.” 

eLost Touch? — The evidence 
suggests a slowing-down of German 
growth, rising inflation pressures. 
But it would be foolish to write off 
the “economic miracle” just yet. 
One of its distinguishing features 
has been the ability of the Germans 
to reconcile fast growth with rela- 
tive price stability, and there is no 
sign yet that they have lost their 
touch. @ 
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More U.S. Companies Buying Abroad 


The shift is not drastic, but the trend is unmistakable. 
American manufacturers are beginning to talk openly 
about their plans to import more components and 


finished goods. 


“WITH GREAT RELUCTANCE,” the 
U.S.A.’s Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton 
Corp. is importing parts for its 
hydraulic equipment—so it can 
compete with foreign bidders on 
U. S. government contracts. 

Burroughs Corp. for years has 
been shipping office calculators 
from its Scottish plant to the 
U.S.A.; now it is making ready to 
ship 19-key adding machines from 
a new plant in northwest France. 

These are two incidents of a 
growing but little publicized trend 
in American business: the purchase 
or production overseas of finished 
goods and components for export 
back to the U.S. 

¢ Price Motive—As an indication 
that the trend will grow, the Ameri- 
can Management Association re- 
cently called its first conference on 
“Organizing the Company for 
World Wide Purchasing.” At that 
meeting, one of the speakers bluntly 
told the audience: “We do not 
apologize for buying overseas. 
Price is important to us, and we 
get significant savings by buying 
overseas.” 

Holding up a smal! timing device, 
Herbert Pickering of Polaroid 
Corp. said: “We buy this compo- 
nent in Japan at a fraction of what 
it would cost us to make it. Other- 
wise, an important project would 
not have gotten off the ground.” In 
his other hand, Pickering held a 
coiled metal cord: “We sent speci- 
fications for this component to 
U.S. and German companies. The 
first sample came back from Ger- 
many.” 

Polaroid buys overseas not only 
for price, but for quality, service, 
and to tap technical knowledge that 
is not available in the U.S.A. Look- 
ing to the future, Polaroid also buys 
to find out “who can do what.” 

eImplications — Actually, the 
dollar value of these overseas pur- 
chases of components is not large. 
Polaroid spends only 3% of its pur- 
chasing dollar overseas. And of 
total U.S. imports of $15,000-mil- 
lion last year, only perhaps $500- 


million was 
turers. 

But the trend is gaining momen- 
tum at a time when the U.S. 
balance of payments is under pres- 
sure, and economists are worried 
about new drains on the dollar. 
There are other implications, too. 

The businessmen at the AMA 
conference heard a labor union 
leader warn against the displace- 
ment of skilled labor. A business 
economist pointed out that a drastic 
shift to buying abroad could starve 
the product and market develop- 
ment done by U.S. suppliers. The 
extra value of technical 
research, and consumer advertising, 
he said, is not always considered 
when price comparisons are made 
with overseas suppliers. 

¢ Reluctance — As a matter of 
fact, most manufacturers, outside 
such hard-pressed industries as 
watches and bicycles, do seem re- 
luctant to accelerate the trend. But 
a growing number are determined 
to get the best value for their 
money. As an indication of current 
thinking, a group of purchasing 
agents in the chemical industry 


imported by manufac- 


services, 


recently played a business game in- 


volving “Product X,” actually a 
composite of several key chemicals 
now being imported. After con- 
sidering all factors, the purchasing 
agents decided a domestic producer 
could justify a price premium rang- 
ing from 10% to 20%, based on 
the superiority of his product and 
services. But at a 15% price differ- 
ence, a majority said they would go 
overseas for up to half their re- 
quirements for Product X—and a 
few would go as high as 80%. 
eWorld View—Some of the big 
multi-product companies are now 
taking a “one world view”: They 
see the day when manufacturing 
will be done wherever the cost fac- 
tors are most favorable. American 
Machine & Foundry Co., for in- 
stance, foresees a continuous cycle 
of old products moving into its 
overseas plants, being replaced—it 
hopes—by new products at home. 
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Already, AMF supplies the U.S. 
market for “old-style” bread-slicing 
machines from a Latin American 
plant, makes only the high-speed 
model in the U.S.A. Before many 
years, AMF expects to supply the 
U.S. tobacco industry—once its 
“private province’—with Euro- 
pean-made equipment, with the 
whole world serviced from centers 
in Switzerland and Australia. 

Currently, AMF is tooling up 
overseas to manufacture its highly 
successful automatic pin-setting 
equipment for bowling alleys—and 
another cycle is underway. As its 
next big U.S.-made product, AMF 
is counting on developing equip- 
ment for desalting sea water. 

¢ Problems—Buying overseas is 
not without its problems, of course, 
especially for small firms. Techni- 
cal problems are minor, but trouble- 
some differences in blueprint 
markings, engineering procedures, 
inspection standards. 

Customs red-tape is much more 
Classifications are compli- 
cated, and a 10% difference in tariff 
rates can be decisive in whether to 
buy abroad or not. Worst of all, 
customs officials can change their 
rulings retroactively. 

Buying abroad also creates seri- 
ous logistics problems. A medium- 
sized bicycle manufacturer, Arnold, 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago, now has 
purchase contracts with 26 com- 
panies in eight countries. Last 
year, the company received 343 
shipments from overseas, a total of 
34,000 crates. And its inventory 
of overseas purchases turned over 
only three times, against six to 
seven for domestic purchases. 

But extra warehouse space was 
the least of Schwinn’s worries. 
Shipments arrive from Europe in 
three weeks via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, but then it takes Schwinn 
four to six weeks to get them un- 
loaded and through customs. 

The bicycle industry is an excep- 
tion to the rule that mass-produced, 
standardized products are cheaper 
in the U.S. In other industries, 
most of the products purchased 
overseas have a high labor content. 
And no one expects the “labor cost 
gap” to change overnight. That is 
why the trend to overseas buying 
will continue. @ 
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Yankee Business Bets on Research 


THE IDEA that innovations are the ing industry in the United States.” gering $28,000-million by 1969. 
real seeds of long-term economic Statistics recently released by the The U.S.—and world—markets 
growth is taking root in the U.S.A. National Science Foundation show have only begun to see the effects 
(see page 9). And the charts above the scope of the research boom. of this spending. It takes an aver- 
provide a dramatic picture of the Since 1953-54, R & D spending has age of seven years for new prod- 
investment Americans are putting soared from $5,150-million to an ucts, new processes to move from 
into the search for innovations. estimated $12,430-million for 1960. laboratory to commercial use. The 
Indeed, organized research and Business Week magazine believes research effort of the mid-1950s is 
development—“R & D”—now is it could grow to about $15,000- now beginning to pay: One study 
called by many the “fastest grow- million in 1962, and to a stag- indicates that new products moving 
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to market this year will account for 
roughly 15% of all the sales in the 
chemical, electrical, machinery, and 
transport equipment industries. 

The “multiplier effect” of today’s 
massive spending practically guar- 
antees that, by the mid-1960s, Amer- 
ican laboratories will pour forth an 
unprecedented stream of innova- 
tions. Many of these new American 
products of the 1960s will have an 
international heritage. Increas- 
ingly, U.S. businessmen are using 
their own overseas plants and part- 
ners, as well as hiring foreign re- 
searchers, to carry forward their 
R & D programs. 

¢ Who Pays?—Government funds 
have supported a large share of 
research in the past. In the U.S. 
it has shouldered 60% of the total 
effort (top chart, preceding page). 
But industry has done most of the 
actual work (bottom chart). 

This makes sense because mili- 
tary and public-welfare needs de- 
mand huge outlays of money. But 
industry’s laboratories have been in 
the best position to do most of the 
research and engineering. 

«New Outlook—Experts believe 
that this picture is changing, and 
that by 1969 industry itself will 
supply most of the research funds. 
The reason: American businessmen 
have found that research pays off. 

Industry’s attitude toward re- 
search has changed radically since 
the early days after World War II, 
when investment for these purposes 
seemed to be a needless extrav- 
agance. Such industries as petro- 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
electronics are moving into periods 
of violent growth. Companies can 
continue to gain ground—and stay 
ahead of competitive products and 
systems—only by intensified basic 
and applied research. 

Business Week predicts that by 
1969 American industry will be pay- 
ing for about 60% of the overall 
research effort—with an outlay of 
$16,400-million. This estimate as- 
sumes that economic growth will 
continue at a slightly increased 
pace, and that corporate executives 
will retain their faith in heavy in- 
vestment in research. 

¢ Basic Research—Industry also 
is backing more basic research at 
universities and other non-profit in- 
stitutions. Today it pays for about 
25% of this effort. By 1969, it may 
be shouldering 40% or more. @ 





pays for itself 
in increased profits 


Office or factory, hotweather 
absenteeism costs dearly ...often 
more than the price of a 

first-rate Airtemp air conditioner. 
This modern approach to 

business makes up for nature's 
shortcomings ...creates a 

perfect working climate year 
‘round - neither too hot nor too 
cold, neither too humid nor 

too dry. With Airtemp comfort 
cooling, employees look forward to 
the job ...the “human motor” runs 
at peak efficiency with less effort. 


e CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL 8S.A. 
\. P.O. Box 281 Geneva - Switzerland 
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Protective Measures 


Those who go down to the sea in ships (and those who 


don’t) know the value of surface coatings based on 
Epikote resins. These Shel-made epoxy resins—basis of 
the amine-cured, ester and resin modified systems used in 
today’s best protective paints—keep corrosion at bay. 

Food and drink containers (from a can of soup to giant 
mixing tanks), pipelines, swimming pools, tanker holds 
and other surfaces subject to chemical corrosion can all 
be safely, and profitably, lined with Epikote resin-based 
coatings — coatings that can be brushed, roller-coated, 
flow-coated, sprayed or dipped on to virtually any 
prepared surface. 


Epikote liquid and solid resins are extremely flexible in 
formulation and form coatings that are among the most 
chemically resistant organic finishes known—withstand- 
ing, for example, the action of acids, lacquer solvents, 
hot concentrated sodium hydroxide and concentrated 
liquid detergents. For anything epoxy resins can do, 


for everything chemicals can do, call on Shell to help you. 


Epikote Trade Mark 


Issued by Shell International Chemical ( ompany Limited. 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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integrated data processing: 


widespread business activity under continuous control 


In most large companies, the collection and 
analysis of data generated by widespread 
departments are essential for management 
to properly direct activities. Unfortunately, by 
the time all information is prepared and ready 
for decisive action, it may be out of date. 


The concept of integrated data processing 
may provide the solution. “‘Integrated"’ de- 
scribes a data processing network encom- 
passing ali departments and functions that 
contribute or use operating data. Thus the 


reports reflect the situation in all areas of 
company activity, and executives can make 
informed, timely decisions. Result? Greatly 
increased operating efficiency. 


Many businesses are now close to the goal of a 
completely integrated data processing system. 
At IBM offices in principal cities of the worid, 
you will find men experienced in the concepts 
of integrated data processing — men who can 
apply the most advanced IBM data process- 
ing systems to the needs of your business. 


IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION IBM 
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Adhesives Show New Vigor 


TWO YEARS AGO, an American com- 
pany won world publicity for itself 
by raising a full-sized automobile 
on the strength of a single drop of 
a synthetic adhesive (IMD—Jan 
68, p62). Today, auto-lifting is 
still done by conventional means. 
But the synthetic adhesives have 
launched a broad invasion of every 
phase of manufacturing. 

Screws, nails, welds, brazing, 
rivets, strapping, brackets—syn- 
thetic adhesives can replace any of 
these. What is more, the adhesives 


can sometimes do the job faster, 
better, and cheaper. 

The manufacturer now has a 
wide range of adhesives for bond- 
ing metal to metal, wood to wood, 
plastics to plastics, and each of 
these to each other. He can select 
an adhesive to satisfy his particular 
needs in strength, durability, 


chemical resistance—and cost. A 
few of them are listed below, along 
with typical applications. 

¢Two Classes—Though there 
are many adhesives, they fall basic- 


Which glue for which job 


JOB—Viny] insulation on vehicles, machinery. 

ADHESIVE—Oil-resistant synthetic rubber. 

ADVANTAGES—Resists aromatic fuels, dries rapidly, relatively inert to 
the plasticizers used in vinyl. 


JOB—Ceramic wall tile. 
ADHESIVE—Waterproof rubber, specified “for wall tile”. 
ADVANTAGES—Easy application; strength increases with time. 


JOB—Honeycomb panels, metal to ceramic or metal to dissimilar metal. 

ADHESIVE—Two-part epoxy resins. 

ADVANTAGES-—High strength without curing; good resistance to acids, 
solvents, oils, fuels; retains strength at from —54 to 82 C. 


JOB—Metal to metal, for aircraft wings, toys, containers. 

ADHESIVE—One-part epoxy resin. 

ADVANTAGES—When heat-cured (at 176 C), these adhesives offer both 
strength and flexibility. 


JOB—tThin metal sheets to each other or supporting members, for fuel 
tanks or other containers. 

ADHESIVE—Elastomer-modified phenolics. 

ADVANTAGES—Versatile and with high dead-load strength; can be 
sprayed, brushed, or rolled on; also comes as film, coated paper or 
fabric. Must be cured under pressure. 


JOB—Metal panels to supports or insulation. 

ADHESIVE—Viny]-butryal-phenolics. 

ADVANTAGES—A proper blend combines the good adherence of vinyl, 
the rubberiness of butryal, and strength of phenolics. After curing, 
bonds have shear strength of from 150 to 350 kg/sq cm. 


JOB—Plastics and rubber to metal. 
ADHESIVE—Nitrile rubber. 
ADVANTAGES—One of toughest, most versatile thermoplastic adhesives ; 


excellent resistance to water, fuels, lubricants; good resistance to heat 
and cold. 


JOB—W ood, paper, fabrics, rubber, ceramics to each other and to metals. 

ADHESIVE—Reclaimed rubber. 

ADVANTAGES—Low cost and sufficient for many bonding operations. 
Shear strength of 3.5 to 14 kg/ sq cm; excellent resistance to water, but 
poor resistance to fuels, solvents. 


JOB—Rubber, metal, plastic, leather, wood, fabrics, glass, ceramics to 
themselves and to each other. 

ADHESIVES—Nitrile phenolics. 

ADVANTAGES—Good strength at high temperatures, good resistance to 
water, hydrocarbons, solvents; uncured has strength of 21 to 35 
kg/sq em; cured, strength of 70 to 280 kg/ sq em. 


ally into two classes: thermosets 
and thermoplastics. The thermosets 
include epoxies, phenolics, and 
furans. They bond by an irrevers- 
ible chemical change and offer high 
strength and rigidity plus resisi- 
ance to heat and solvents. 

For less severe service (and 
lower cost), the choice may be one 
of the thermoplastics—vinyl, rub- 
ber, reclaimed rubber. These are 
especially useful for bonding por- 
ous materials and plastics. Unlike 
thermosets, they do not chemically 
change when heated, and they 
soften at specific temperatures. 

Various blends also are available 
that provide the strength of ther- 
mosets and the “give” of thermo- 
plastics. Among them are elas- 
tomer-modified phenolics, vinyl- 
butryal phenolics, neoprene phe- 
nolics. These are extremely versa- 
tile: They bond metal to metal, and 
expand and contract slightly when 
stress is applied at a joint. 

¢ Far Better—Today’s adhesives 
are more than a substitute for con- 
ventional fasteners. They do jobs 
that were impossible before—such 
as sealing, bonding, and insulating 
in a single operation. 

Products bonded by adhesives 
have a smooth, unscarred appear- 
ance. No rivets or screw heads pro- 
trude. There are no bulging seams, 
no welding blemishes. 

¢Two Examples—Until recent 
years production men put fiber in- 
sulation onto metal with steel strap- 
ping. Now they use rubber-based 
adhesives for a cheaper and more 
durable job. On railway tank cars, 
such bonds withstand the vibration 
of travel and keep their strength at 
sub-zero temperatures. 

Another example is the bonding 
of carbide cutting tools to steel tool 
holders. Epoxy adhesives now are 
taking the place of clamping de- 
vices, set screws, and brazing for 
this troublesome job. 

Books on the new adhesives: 
Adhesive Bonding of Reinforced 
Plastics, by H. A. Perry; Epoxy 
Resins — Their Application and 
Technology; McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York, 1959. (Factory, 
Jan, p 51) 
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On time every time with TRADERS! 


DELIVERIES GO LIKE CLOCKWORK when the job is entrusted to 


GREAT RANGE... Traders. Powerful, dependable Traders save time, save 
GREAT POWER CHOICE! money at every point: they’re easier to drive, to manoeuvre, 
TRADER 15, 20, 30, 40 to service, styled for maximum payload capacity and 

4 cylinder petrol or diesel engine engineered to cut stresses to a minimum for trouble-free, 


profitable, extra-long life. For quick work well done— 


TRADER 40, 50, 70 


at lowest cost!—specify Traders every time! 
6 cylinder petrol or diesel engine 


See your Ford Dealer today. 


There’s a Trader for every trade— 

Backed everywhere by world-wide r 0 oT] 1) 
Ford Service 

SPECIAL BODIES? All types available: 


your Ford Dealer has all the details. 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED : ENGLAND 
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“When I buy components, 
| look for RELIABILITY” 


.. says Mr. W. E. Ullom, Purchasing Agent of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s Electric Appliance Divisions, shown 
here with the new Westinghouse Laundromat. ‘““This means 
more than just product reliability—which we always expect. 
Equally important is the reliability of the supplier for 
meeting delivery dates—whether for normal or emergency 
orders ...a dependable follow-through from sales to ship- 
ping . . . a genuine interest in working closely with us to solve 
our problems. We favor the supplier who has a reputation 
for leadership in developing both new products and manu- 
facturing methods, who provides design and cost consulta- 
tion, and suggests ideas for bettering our products at lower 
cost. We’ve dealt with Mallory for over 20 years.”’ 


P. R. Mallory International inc. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


. 


PR MALLORY &CO In 
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See MALLORY for: 


Mercury and Zinc- 
Carbon Batteries 


Capacitors 


Controls 


Timer Switches =, 


Vibrators 
Contacts 


Special Metals 


Electronic 
Assemblies 


Welding Materials 





Blow Molding: Better Parts 
at a Fraction of the Cost 


UNTIL RECENTLY blow molding was 
confined to making plastic “squeeze 
bottles”. Now it is moving vigor- 
ously into markets formerly served 
by injection molding and thermo- 
forming, and by metals, ceramics, 
and glass. Blow-molding machines 
are turning out large quantities of 
dolls, toys, housewares, automotive 
and industrial parts (pictures). 

Two factors lie behind what Mod- 
ern Plastics calls “the almost explo- 
sive force with which blow molding 
has taken its long overdue plunge 
into big business.” They are (1) 
high-density polyethylene; and (2) 
the introduction of versatile stock 
machines for blow molding. 

¢ Better Materials — High-den- 
sity polyethylene has given the blow 
molder the rigidity and toughness 
he needed for many applications. 
More than half the new products 
use high-density PE, or a blend of 
high- and low-density material. 

The price of the plastic has been 
coming down steadily. And molders 
find that they can use less of the 
material than its alternatives, be- 
cause wall thicknesses can be cut 
down without greatly affecting per- 
formance. 

¢ Better Machines—Tool manu- 
facturers have been constantly im- 
proving their line of commercial 
blow-molding units. At least 28 
firms in Europe, the U.S., and 
Japan now are making machines. 
Many are fully automatic and ca- 
pable of molding parts of any size 
or length—from a few centimeters 
to a meter. 

Blow molding can produce prac- 
tically any hollow object, irrespec- 
tive of size or shape. The technique 
consists of forcing a heated tube of 
plastic (a parison) against a mold 
by air pressure. The material re- 
mains in a semi-solid state through- 
out the process. 

In contrast, injection molding 
drives a charge of melted plastic 
into the molding cavity. Thermo- 
forming softens a sheet of plastic 
and presses it against a mold. 

¢ Economies—Blow molding not 
only does difficult jobs but it 
does them cheaper. Where other 
techniques require a number of 
steps, many products can be blow- 


molded in a_ single operation. 

For example: To make a pitcher 
by injection molding, two halves 
must be molded and cemented to- 
gether. Blow molding turns out 
one-piece pitchers with either solid 
or hollow handles. 

Molds also cost far less. Cavity 
for cavity, a blow mold is said to 
cost from one-eighth to one-third 
as much as an injection mold. The 
blow mold does not have to be of 
complex design nor made of expen- 
sive tool steel: aluminum, bery]- 
lium-copper, or ordinary carbon 
steel will usually do. 

Blow molding is ideal for produc- 
ing deep, hollow parts such as car- 
boys and waste baskets which would 
thin out too much at the bottom 
when thermoformed. Two such 
parts can be made as a single unit, 
then sliced apart to make two fin- 
ished products. 

e Versatile — Molders find the 
blow-molding technique versatile as 
well as economic. Here are some 
of the special things that can be 
done with it: 

—Products can be blown with in- 
serts in them. 

-Parts with varying wall thick- 
nesses can be blown. 

—Molds can be designed so that 
the parison is squeezed together in 
some areas and not in others—leav- 
ing a product that is part hollow 
and part solid. 

Molders have begun to use other 
thermoplastics besides low- and 
high-density PE and blends of the 
two. German companies are blow- 
ing containers out of styrene, gloves 
and tool grabs out of vinyl. Ace- 
tates and cellulosics also are being 
used. 

¢More Plastics — Not only has 
blow molding replaced other tech- 
niques, but it also has been expand- 
ing the use of plastics generally. 

Blow-molded plastics, for ex- 
ample, now are taking the place of 
glass and metal as components in 
automobile accessories. They go into 
such industrial products as insecti- 
cide tanks, large carboys, paint 
brush handles, oil pumps, and fuel 
tanks for small motors. Blow- 
molded housewares include such 
complex items as carafes, juice de- 
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BLOWN ITEMS include insecticide 


tank (top), jars, pails, grip handles, 
boat bumpers, and liquor dispensers. 
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BETTER AIR 


CLEANING 


COOLING 
A W 


HEATING 


..-and BETTER AIR 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


Only AAF makes all the products 
(air-cleaning, air-cooling, air-heat- 
ing, air-moving ) to provide business 
and industry with complete BET- 
TER AIR systems. Write for the 
name of your nearest AAF repre- 
sentative and a copy of complete- 
line Bulletin No. 518. 


Penutacs Air Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
255 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN 36 COUNTRIES 
Cable Address: AMFIL 





canters, bed urinals, handled jugs, 
double-wall thermos bottles, soap 
and whisky dispensers. 

Many doll bodies and legs now are 
blow molded, and the process soon 
will be used for doll heads. The suc- 
cess with toy wheels may point the 
way toward blowing wheels for 
baby carriages, golf carts, lawn 
mowers, and other rolling items. 

Designers are constantly finding 


Food Grown 


Taiwan’s yeast can be eaten 
at the table—or fed to hogs 


for improved pork. 
SUGAR FACTORIES of Taiwan (Na- 
tionalist China) may have found an 
answer to one of the world’s most 
critical food problems—the produc- 
tion of low-cost, high-value protein. 
At the Hsin Ying factory of Taiwan 
Sugar Corp., blackstrap molasses 
today is being turned into torula 
yeast at the rate of 40 tons per day. 
¢Food & Feed—The output of 
Hsin Ying is used for both human 
food and livestock feed, and sub- 
stantial quantities are being shipped 
to other countries. Most of produc- 
tion now goes into feed, but human 
applications—in the form of sugar- 
coated tablets, fortified flours, and 
additives for soups and stews—are 
growing steadily. 

Taiwan Sugar began working on 
a yeast plant five years ago, borrow- 
ing technical knowledge from the 
U.S.A. and from Germany, where 
yeast was grown and dried in large 
quantities during World War II. 
The initial Hsin Ying plant went 
into operation in 1957, but it was 
modified and improved last year. 

The process consists of diluting 
molasses and then feeding it con- 
tinuously with other nutrients— 
urea, superphosphate, ammonium 
sulfate, air, and water—into yeast 
propagators. The resultant yeast 
wort is concentrated in centrifugals, 
then dried, screened, and blended 
in special equipment. 

The yeast cell is a self-sufficient 
living organism that produces en- 
zymes, vitamins, and growth fac- 
tors. Taiwan’s food yeast contains 
45% protein, 9% fat, plus con- 
trolled quantities of thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin. 

The production of yeast has three 


new consumer and industrial appli- 
cations. A Japanese molder is re- 
ported to be blowing shells for 
trophy bases and statuary, then in- 
jecting plaster into the shell. One 
authority suggests that a refrig- 
erator door might be made in the 
same way—blow molded and then 
filled with plastic foam for insula- 
tion and strength. (Modern Plas- 
tics, Nov, p83, Dec, p96) 


in a Factory 


major advantages over other pro- 
tein-rich foods: 

Speed. Land crops take months 
from seedling to harvest, but yeast 
doubles its body weight in three to 
four hours. 

Space. Factory-grown yeast can 
produce a thousand times more food 
per unit of land (or floor) 
than any cultivated crop. 

Efficiency. Nearly 90% of the 
inorganic nitrogen fed to yeast is 
converted into edible protein; on 
the other hand, much of the fer- 
tilizer applied to soil is lost to weeds 
and water runoff. 

The Hsin Ying yeast factory has 
an assured source of raw materials 
and an assured market. The Taiwan 
Sugar Corp., a government enter- 
prise, produces huge quantities of 
molasses as a by-product of sugar 
making. It also raises 40,000 hogs 
a year. It needed a cheap and nu- 
tritious hog feed to expand its meat- 
selling operations at home and in 
nearby countries. 

Hsin Ying makes food yeast in 
several forms. About a ton of 
sugar-coated, vari-colored tablets 
are produced daily. Dried yeast 
powder is blended with flour to 
make “Nutritive Wheat Flour,” and 
a yeast autolysate is produced that 
gives a‘ meat-like flavor to soups, 
stews, and gravies. 

¢New Product — Taiwan tech- 
nologists recently have developed a 
new product—yeast-soybean gran- 
ules—said to be the first special 
ingredient for making soy sauce. 
The granules enrich the sauce, and 
cut down on manufacturing cost. 
Southeast Asia consumes large 
quantities of soy sauce (an esti- 
mated liter a week per family) and 
Hsin Ying hopes to fortify much 
of it with yeast. (Food Engineer- 
ing, Feb, p92) 


space 
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In engine conversion 


GM DIESELS 


New GM Diesel Series 53 and 71 engines produce lower cost miles 
than ever obtained before, available for trucks from 16,000 GVW up 


NEW SERIES 53— 

Passenger cars, light trucks, 
school buses, any 

automotive application 
from = HP up. Available: 

ty 3-, 4-(In-line) and 

(V- Prati cylinder units. 

hb 71 
Truck, bus and any 

higher powered auto- 

motive applications. 
ECONOMY VERSIONS 

4-71E—140 HP 

6-71E—210 HP 
V-CYLINDER VERSIONS 

6V-71—210 HP 

8V-71—280 HP 

TURBOPOWER VERSIONS A! engine series highly 

4-71T—171 HP flexible as to accessory 

6. 71T—236 HP arrangement. 


ow * es 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
VS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, 


GM Diesels prove by performance that they lead all others in con- 
version economy. This is to be expected, when you compare features 
and specifications . .. when you check horsepower and torque curves 
at the same altitude and temperature. These compact, 2-cycle GM 
Diesels give you 

@ MORE POWER WITH LESS WEIGHT 

@ GREATER TORQUE OUTPUT ACROSS ENTIRE DRIVING RANGE 

@ LESS FUEL INPUT PER EQUIVALENT HORSEPOWER 
This adds up to a profit-boosting increase in revenues and lower costs 
per mile. See your GM Diesel distributor about repowering your 
present equipment—gasoline or Diesel. And when you’re in the 
market for new equipment, ask for one of the great new Series 53 or 
71 GM Diesels—available for any make, 16,000 GVW and up! 


FOR ADDITIONAL 
N.Y., U.S.A. DETAILS, CONTACT 
THE GMOO 





ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sao Paulo DENMARK, Copenhagen N. 
GERMANY, Russeisheim Main 


ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 FRANCE, Poris 


REPRESENTATIVE 
DIESEL WEAREST YOU, 





MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. 


NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Korachi PERU, limo PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 


SWEDEN, Stockhoim 20 


SWITZERLAND, Bienne URUGUAY, Montevideo 


VENEZUELA, Coroces 
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Clevelands dig clean, accurately graded 
trench for underground irrigation systems 


Using Cleveland Trenchers to dig 
clean, accurately graded trench 
for the installation of concrete 
pipe, a U.S.A. contracting com- 
pany recently constructed half- 
a-dozen underground irrigation 
systems for farms in Lonoke 
County, Arkansas—the first under- 
ground systems in the state. 
Averaging one to three quarters 
of a mile in length, the systems 
employ 12, 15 and 18-inch diame- 
ter pipe in six foot lengths. 





Accurate, reliable, produc- 
tive, Cleveland Trenchers are 
used everywhere to dig foot- 
ings, water, sewer, gas and 
telephone lines, as well as 
irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems. Versatility is a funda- 
mental quality of every 
trencher in the Cleveland line. 


ree 
[© fvecano ] 


Write today for a copy of Bulletin L-101 contain- 
ing brief descriptions and specifications on all 
models of Cleveland Trenchers and Backfillers. 


The CLEVELAND TRENCHER Co. 


CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 





Spare Auto Parts 
Twisted to Order 


A NEW TREND in manufacturing 
and distribution is on the way. In- 
stead of receiving spare parts, a 
distributor soon may get stock sizes 
of tubing and metal sheets—plus a 
“library” of punched tape that will 
turn the stock into finished parts. 

The first item to be handled in 
this way will be automobile tail- 
pipes. Such exhaust piping is re- 
quired in a number of different 
sizes and configurations. A distrib- 
utor normally has to clutter up his 
warchouse with hundreds of these 
to satisfy motorists’ needs. 

eIn Two Minutes—Two U.S. 
companies hope to change all of 
this. Nu-Era Corp. soon will mar- 
ket an automatic, tape-controlled 
machine—called “Bend-O-Matic”— 
that will bend and cut straight pipe 
into tailpipe of any specification in 
about two minutes. A distributor 
will need to carry tubing in only 
four basic diameters plus the li- 
brary of punched tapes, each of 
which carries the specifications of a 
different model tailpipe. 

Only three factors must be put 
on tape for each tailpipe: length 
between bends, polar rotation, angle 
of the bend. A “reader” absorbs 
this information and activates the 
machine’s controls. 

Nu-Era plans to buy the machines 
from their manufacturer, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., and lease 
them to about 100 auto-parts dis- 
tributors at $25,000 a year. The 
lessee will receive 700 to 800 tapes, 
one for each tailpipe he needs to 
keep in stock. B-L-H will do the 
tape programming and store the 
master tape at its plant. 

A prototype Bend-O-Matic has 
been built, and Nu-Era plans to in- 
stall this machine at its own plant. 
It will be used to manufacture pre- 
bent tailpipes for parts suppliers 
who are too small to lease a Bend-O- 
Matic of their own. 

¢Two Pipes for One —Nu-Era 
estimates that the Bend-O-Matic 
will halve the inventory space 
needed by U.S. parts warehousers. 
And instead of paying about $2.10 
for a pre-bent tailpipe, a distributor 
can get a 5-meter length of straight 
tubing that will make two pipes 
for only $1.75. (Business Week, 
Jan 16, p58) 
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Olivetti 
S2 Diaspron 


The new standard office typewriter, 
with carriage incorporated in the line of the body, 


offers an original, 

0 strictly functional design 
combined with numerous practical features 
that make it an outstanding quality product. 


The typebar linkage 

and progressive acceleration devices, 

the special! ribbon vibrator 

and ball-bearing carriage construction, 
ensure a light, swift touch, 

the clearest printing, and perfect alignment. 


Ing. C. Olivetti & C., S.p.A. - Ivrea [Italy] 
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GERMANY 


“158 Agencies in 123 Countries” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT'S 


—~— Technology in Brief 





Machine Serves Up Giant Pipe 


A US. pipe factory has installed equipment that automatically feeds 
lengths of giant steel pipe to any of five welding stations. An operator 
merely presses a button to advance a pipe from a conveyor or a waiting 
station. Proximity switches manipulate the pipe into position. When a 
weld is completed, the operator presses another button to route pipe to 
inspection. (American Machinist /Metalworking Manufacturing, Feb 8, p4) 


Radiation Aid for Europe’s Food? 


The European Nuclear Energy Agency plans to use mobile radiation sources 
to help Europe’s farmers extend the shelf-life of produce and control food- 
borne diseases. ENEA’s plan is to equip two or three trucks with low-dose 
cobalt-60 behind heavy shielding and send them to various agricultural 
research centers in Europe. (Chemical Week, Jan 16, p61) 


Epoxy Dies Prove Durable 


Machine dies made of epoxy resins normally are used for only short runs. 
But U.S.A.’s Checker Motor Corp. has drawn as many as 18,000 parts with 
a single die of this kind, and it believes a much larger number of draws 
is possible. These dies are cheaper and quicker to produce than steel dies, 
and they can be readily altered or repaired. But they are not as strong as 
metal, and management must expect more downtime for repairs. (Factory, 
Feb, p146) 


Coatings for Ultrahigh Temperatures 


To meet the demands of atomic reactors and supersonic planes, U.S. scien- 
tists have been developing multi-layer coatings that can stand temperatures 
of 2200 C and higher. One laboratory is combining molybdenum and 
alumina, and reports a .7-mm composite coating that protects graphite and 
metals at 2500 C for short periods, and at 1900 C for periods as long as 
40 minutes. (Product Engineering, Feb 8, p7) 


New Process for Direct Reduction 


A new process for the direct reduction of iron ore, invented by U.S. con- 
sultant Charlton Taylor, soon will be tested in a 2-ton/day prototype plant. 
Unlike direct-reduction plants now in use (IMD, Mar ’58, p31), the Taylor 
process uses an oscillating furnace at relatively low pressures. The ore- 
charged furnace oscillates through 360 degrees while stationary fins assure 
intimate mixing of the ore and hydrogen. The complete reduction cycle is 
said to take only one hour, compared with the three to six hours of other 
direct-reduction methods. (Chemical Engineering, Feb 22, p53) 


In One Sentence .. . 


France is producing small, high-powered magnets for clocks and instru- 
ments out of platinum-cobalt alloys . . . The U.S. Post Office soon will buy 
$40-million of electronic equipment for test-transmitting of mail by fac- 
simile ... U.S.A.’s John B. Stetson Co. is studying the feasibility of produc- 
ing disposable clothing for industrial and institutional use . . . Britain’s 
United Steel Companies Ltd. is introducing new heat-resistant stainless 
steels in which cobalt takes the place of nickel. 
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HITACHI UNLOADERS TO HELP 
RATIONALIZE MILL OPERATION 


The largest ore unloading facility 
outside the U.S.A. will further the 
rationalized operation of Yawata Iron 


and Steel’s new mill at Tobata, Japan. 


The installation is two Hitachi slew- 

§ ing man trolley type unloaders, each 

® with a rated capacity of 1,000 tons per 
+ hour. Both are already in operation, 


He ten months after the order was placed. 


_ 


LLU TTT tress 


The unloaders have the capability 

"+ of emptying a 48,000 d.w.t. ore carrier 

"in 24hours. The 30-ton grab buckets, 

operating at 75 cycles per hour, unload 

the ore into conveyers which carry it 
directly to the storage yard. 





Turn-around time for ore carriers 


calling at Tobata becomes one of the 





shortest in the world, with resulting 





economy to the steel company. 


SUCH MODERN INSTALLATIONS are 
the fruits of 50 years of electro-mechanical 
experience at Hitachi. Hitachi designs 
and fabricates all components. This in- 
tegrated manufacture results in better de- 
sign, better servicing, and quicker delivery. 


If you are seeking greater economy in your 
loading or unloading operations, early. con- 
sultation with Hitachi can be helpful. We 
shall be pleased to furnish detailed in- 
formation on request. 


SPHINX OF GIZA could fit under the 24meter high girder of this Hitachi 
ore unloader at Yawata Iron and Steel. Both units are mobile and have rais- 
able aprons. Operation is highly automatic. 


° ° SUPPLYING 
_ikachy. Ltd. JAPAN’S TECHNOLOGY 
Towxyo Japan TO THE WORLD 
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@ MANAGEMENT METHODS 





The Partners... 
. Ml Kye 


... How They Succeeded 


Their profession came first, but learning to manage 
was essential for their growing business. 


MISSILE-LAUNCHING STATIONS, sew- 
age systems, a rapid transit system 
for sprawling Los Angeles, factory 
and office buildings. These are some 
of the latest world-wide projects of 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall, an engineering firm with offices 
in Washington, Los Angeles (de- 
sign headquarters), and London. 

Back of this success is the story 
of a partnership. First there were 
three architects in a small Cali- 
fornia town, with one secretary be- 
tween them. That was 14 years ago. 
Now there are four architects and 
one engineer—plus 500 employees 
scattered around the world. 

Last month, the partnership 
reached full maturity. The firm was 
incorporated, with the partners be- 
coming stockholder-directors. Now 
one is president, the others execu- 
tive vice presidents. But the change 
is only a formality. The corporate 
structure reflects the interests and 
responsibilities that were ham- 
mered out in partnership. 

The partners admit that the proc- 
ess of learning to work together 
was painful. There were misunder- 
standings, crises. And there was a 
reluctance to accept management 
responsibility. 

¢ Fast Expansion—Santa Maria, 
California, was in the fastest-grow- 
ing area of a fast-growing state. 
The area needed new schools, new 
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office buildings, new everything. 
Business flowed into the firm of 
Daniel, Mann & Johnson. 

The firm expanded to Los An- 
geles; and soon the “branch” be- 
came a thriving headquarters. But 
with success came problems that 
the three young architects were not 
trained to handle: Philip Daniel, 
a fun-loving extrovert; Kenneth 
Johnson, a born speech-maker; the 
serious-minded Arthur Mann. 

Expansion was fast, but disor- 
derly ; and profits lagged behind the 
volume of business. Personal dif- 
ferences broke out; two of the men 
developed ulcers. As one partner 
recalls: “We knew the business 
needed managing, but each of us 
thought the other should do it.” 

Finally, they turned to a manage- 
ment consulting firm for help in the 
formidable task of organizing their 
expanding enterprise. And thus be- 
gan a series of changes that turned 
the architects into businessmen. 

One of the first decisions was to 
bring engineering work into the 
firm rather than subcontract it out. 
This brought Irving Mendenhall 
into the firm as the first engineer 
partner. Then Stanley Moe was 
made a partner after he success- 
fully carried out a series of over- 
seas assignments for the firm, which 
in the early 1950s was winning ma- 
jor design contracts for U.S. de- 
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fense projects around the world. 

¢ Crucial Changes—Perhaps the 
crucial change was to do away 
with the partnership principle that 
agreement should be unanimous. It 
was decided that decisions would 
carry by majority vote. In addition, 
the monthly planning sessions were 
turned into formal meetings, with 
the agenda prepared in advance. 
Thus the volatile architects, close 
friends as well as sometimes squab- 
bling partners, agreed to orderly 
procedure. Arthur Mann, the best 
mediator among the partners, took 
over chairmanship of the partner- 
ship meetings. 

The key to the plan was to break 
the firm into departments, with 
each partner in charge of an area 
that suited him. This led to a divi- 
sion of labor that has been satis- 
fying as well as effective. The new 
corporate organization follows this 
pattern. 

The president, surprisingly, is 
Mendenhall, the young engineer, 
who developed into a capable finan- 
cial planner. He is also in charge 
of relations with other firms in 
joint projects. 

Philip Daniel, the extrovert, is 
in charge of commercial design— 
and making new business contacts. 
Arthur Mann is in charge of insti- 
tutional design. Kenneth Johnson, 
a stickler for detail, is in charge of 
industrial and military design. 

Stanley Moe, the internationalist, 
is in charge of day-to-day details 
on overseas and domestic projects. 

¢ Code—As another result of the 
early disagreements, the partners 
agreed to a code of ethics. There 
are 11 points that get to the heart 
of the partnership problem. Among 
other things, each partner agrees 
to build up and extend the influence 
of the other members, never to dis- 
parage the other members, and to 
either sell his ideas to the others 
or to accede to their judgment. 

The new corporate directors in- 
tend to keep another unusual inno- 
vation. Each year, they will meet 
for three-day sessions which they 
devote not only to a review of the 
business, but to a sort of confes- 
sional. All problems concerned with 
management—-professional and per- 
sonal—are brought into the open 
and analyzed. (Engineering News 
Record, Feb 11, 53) 





Yoder Rotary Slitters 
reduce inventory... 
speed production 


To help meet the demands of tight 
production schedules, YODER 
Slitters reduce mill-width stock 
quickly and economically to desired 
widths. If your needs are as low as 
100 tons per month, time and man- 
power savings alone will offset the 
cost of your YODER Slitter in a 
matter of months, while reducing 
basic inventories. Compactly 
designed, standard YODER Slitters 
are built to handle standard coil 
widths...completely engineered 
lines for special requirements. 


YODER accessories, such as coil 
cars, swivel unloaders, scrap chop- 
pers, scrap disposers, plate levelers 
and coil boxes, make stock handling 
fast and easy. 


’ YODER also makes a complete line 
of Cold Roll-Forming equipment 
and Pipe and Tube Mills. To profit 
from YODER’S years of engineer- 
ing and service experience, contact 
your local YODER representative or 
send for the YODER Slitter Manual. 


Investigate the many advantages of YODER- 
engineered Slitter Installations. Write today for 
this comprehensive, 80 page YODER Slitter 
Manual... it’s yours for the asking! 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ROTARY 
SLITTING 
LINES 





Who Controls the Corporation? 


Corporation managements are practically divorced 


from ownership control. 


But they are now threatened 


by the powerful investment funds. 


“AS OF TODAY, four or five pension 
or mutual fund managers, if they 
ge. together, are quite able to ig- 
nore the ‘management slates’ for 
directors, get up slates of their 
own, and vote in their candidates.” 

So far, says the author of this 
startling statement, these fund 
managers, who control vast port- 
folios of industrial securities, have 
not exercised their power; but 
sooner or later they will be forced 
to do so by management’s own un- 
challenged position of power. 

This is the considered opinion of 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., an influential 
American specialist in corporation 
law. He argues his case in a pro- 
vocative book called Power Without 
Property (Harcourt, Brace; 1959). 

eWorld Problem — Individual 
stockholders are now so many, so 
scattered, and their holdings are so 
minute, that they are without any 
real voice in corporation affairs. 
Managers and boards of directors 
are almost completely 
from ownership control. 

Thus corporation managements 
have a degree of power—and the 
new fund managers unexercised 
power—that the business world has 
not yet fully recognized. 

It is a world problem. The big 
corporations are international in 
scope, their shares are listed on the 
stock markets in many countries. 
The mutual fund idea is spreading 
around the world; the “cult of 
equities” is diffusing ownership. 
And companies everywhere are 
growing bigger. 

Fund and trust managers are 
powerful because they limit their 
holdings almost exclusively to 
shares of the big corporations, and 
the big corporations have enormous 
resources. The top 500 corpora- 
tions account for 65% of total U.S. 
industrial capital. The 200 biggest 
companies in the U.S.A. account 
for 50% of the nation’s manufac- 
turing capacity. 

By not voting their securities, 
Berle says, the fund managers are 
simply reinforcing the 


divorced 


absolute 


power of management, insulating it 
from “any possible action by or 
influence of the ultimate, beneficial 
owners of the stock.” 

Last month Berle’s analysis was 
carried further, in the Harvard 
Business Review, by Ernest Dale, 
professor of management at Cornell 
University and a director of several 
international corporations. 

¢Dale’s Argument—Of the 200 
biggest corporations in the U.S.A., 
Dale estimates that the “manage- 
ment revolution” is complete in per- 
haps a third. In the remaining 
two-thirds, ownership has not yet 
been completely diffused; “there is 
still a measure of control by the 
actual risk takers.” 

Dale’s chief concern is the fading 
away of the great organizers of in- 
dustry, the “corporate dinosaurs” 
who once owned enough stock to 
make their voices heard. He con- 
tends that corporations under the 
influence of “partial proprietors’”’ 
have produced better results than 
companies controlled either by in- 
dependent managements or by sole 
owners. 

As classic examples, he cites 
General Motors Corp. and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours. Far from being 
dictators, the “dinosaurs” behind 
the growth of these corporations 
provided a “shield against the 
dangers of ingrown management,” 
and created an atmosphere of free 
discussion that Dale is convinced is 
the key to dynamic management. 

These dinosaurs “enjoyed their 
role and they believed in it. Now 
they speak nostalgically of the op- 
portunities they had, but feel that 
the world of today no longer pro- 
vides room for them or others like 
them.” 

¢ Filling the Void— Who is to 
take the dinosaur’s place? Not the 
small stockholder. Once manage- 
ment becomes _ self-perpetuating, 
Dale comments, the stockholders’ 
“still, small voice . . . seldom pene- 
trates its soundproof rooms.” 

Dale believes that management 
could voluntarily restrict its own 
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powers by strengthening the board 
of directors. “Inside” boards fall 
short of an adequate check; it is 
difficult for an operating manager 
to split his personality. As for the 
outside director: “Despite his valu- 
able counsel and contributions,” 
Dale says, he “is usually beholden 
to . .. the internal management 
that appointed him.” And his only 
power is a threat to resign. 

If management really wants an 
independent review, Dale asserts, 
outside directors should be ap- 
pointed for a minimum of three 
years. But he doubts many manage- 
ments desire to restrict their own 
power. Neither does he have any 
faith that “professionalism” will 
make management infallible. 

¢QOnly Alternative? — The only 
workable alternative, according to 
Dale, is for the mutual fund and 
trust managers to begin exercising 
their power. He admits they are 
“frightened by any 
with the dinosaurs.” 


comparisons 
Their chief 
method now of expressing disap- 
proval of management is to sell 
their stock in the company. Dale 
calls this a “counsel of despair.” 

A few of the trustees of owner- 
ship have begun to realize their 
“obligations,” Dale says. Analysts 
for some funds now ask “sharp 
questions” of management; some 
estate managers have been forced 
to take sides in proxy fights. But 
these things do not happen often 
enough, in Dale’s opinion. 

Dale suggests that investors, both 
institutional and individual, should 
form stockholders’ associations. 
These would then hire their own 
professional directors to serve on 
corporation This would 
not be a perfect solution, Dale ad- 
mits, but he believes it preferable 
to, say, government 

Berle’s conclusion differs from 
Dale’s somewhat. He believes the 
fund managers will eventually ex- 
ercise their power. But he sees 
them as just another uncontrolled 
power group replacing corporate 
management. Today’s corporate 
managers, he warns, are in a 
“singularly rough spot. Some know 
it; some do not.” And those that do 
know it have much to ponder. 

Eventually, Berle believes, the 
individual will reassert his influ- 
ence—but as a consumer and voter 
rather than as a stockholder or pen- 
sion fund beneficiary. @ 


boards. 


intervention. 


When top management sits on product committee . . . 


Profit Becomes the Goal 


THIs IS a product committee at 
work. More accurately, it is man- 
agement at work. Giving their 
attention to cost figures are the 
president, sales vice president, pro- 
duction manager, chief engineer, 
purchasing manager, and the three 
sales managers for the Holtzer- 
Cabot Divisions (small motors, tele- 
phone equipment, and vehicle con- 
trols) of the U.S.A.’s National 
Pneumatic Co., Inc. 

On the blackboard are some hard 
facts concerning a fractional horse- 
power motor the company is con- 
sidering for production. Present 
estimated factory cost is $12.34. 
The hoped-for selling price is $12. 
This puts the committee’s task in 
clear perspective: factory cost must 
be reduced by $4.34 if the project 
is to be worthwhile. Marked for 
investigation are purchase cost of 
bearings, winding time, end cap de- 
sign, lubrication design. 

Before the meeting is over (aver- 
age time in conference is about 
three hours) the committee will 
also discuss the profitability of some 
present products, project progress 
reports, proposals for product 
changes and new machinery invest- 
ments. The men meet three times 
a month, once for each division. 

ePrice Pressure—Many of the 
company’s products are custom de- 
signed for special applications. But 
even for premium-quality products, 
competitive price pressures have 
mounted in recent years. That is 
why the committee was formed. 

One of its first projects was to 
investigate a servo-motor that was 
selling for $30, but returning no 
profit. Between May, 1958, and 
June, 1959, the committee was re- 
sponsible for seven changes that 
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cut the selling price to $22.50—and 
still returned a satisfactory profit. 
Through material substitutions, 
new machinery, and improved man- 
ufacturing methods—at a total cap- 
ital investment of $21,400—lamina- 
tion cost was cut 58¢; stator cost, 
$3; pole pieces, $2.96; rotor cost, 
50¢; frame cost, 93¢, end cap, 22¢; 
lead wiring, 4¢. And quality of the 
motor was improved in the process 
of making it cheaper. 

Last year, competition forced the 
company to cut prices on its tele- 
phone equipment. But through the 
committee’s efforts, sales rose 10%, 
while gross profits were main- 
tained. And gross profits on frac- 
tional motors were increased 11%; 
on subfractional motors, 9%. New 
sales of over $750,000 were credited 
to the committee’s work and these 
sales will continue this year. 

¢ Procedure—How do new prod- 
uct ideas get started in the product 
committee? They may originate in 
the plant, or from a customer’s 
need, or from the sales department. 
Each proposal must be described 
and analyzed on a project-request 
form, which calls for detailed esti- 
mates of engineering costs and fa- 
cilities, production data, annual 
sales at a specific selling price, cost 
per unit, and cost of development. 
Finally the probable schedule from 
production design to first shipment 
is estimated. 

If the committee approves the 
proposal, it becomes a project. Then 
the committee shepherds the project 
through to final production—and 
thereafter checks up periodically to 
see that costs stay in line, that 
quality holds up, and that the prod- 
uct is serving customer needs. 
(Factory, Feb, p71) 
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From Ford of Germany a complete line of quality commercial 
vehicles - from the popular Taunus vans and omnibusses through 
a wide range of special bodies. 


Reliability is absolutely necessary in your commer- 
cial vehicles — and you'll find that each Taunus Com- 
mercial is precision engineered to insure reliable 
performance. Taunus Commercials are available 
with payload of 1000 or 1250 kilograms; with a choice 
of dependable Taunus motors 40 and 60 HP (SAE); 
with a reputation for the best in efficiency, economy 
and comfort. 

For example, there’s the Taunus van shown above 
Available with either the 40 or 60 HP (SAE) Taunus 
motor and with either 1000 or 1250 kilos of payload, 


these vehicles are excellent for dependable rapid 
transport. The wide rear door opens onto a big, flat 
loading platform - with up to 5 cubic meters of space. 
Loading and unloading is remarkably easy. If you 
wish, the van can be delivered with a side door. 
Whatever yourcommercial needs-van,omnibus, spe- 
cial body or truck —- you'll find a Taunus Commercial 
that will help you save time and money, give reliable 
service for a long time. Call on your local Taunus 
dealer and ask for full information on these quality 
commercial vehicles from Ford of Germany! 
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Deluxe Omnibus: Smal! Bus: An : Ambulance: One 
A dependable and \ easily converted 
comfortable touring ‘ all-purpose vehicle 
bus for 8 persons : a A delivery van with 
Plenty of luggage ete ~y 5 cm loading space 
space in the rear = 1 a five seater with big 
Also available as loading area: a com- 
9 or 10 seater ——< fortable eight seater 


of many available 
special outfittings 
This ambulance has 
room for 4-5 patients 
and one attendant 
Ask your dealer about 
other special bodies 


TAUN US COMMERCIALS 
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WHAT PLAN would you adopt if your 
expanding firm faced the problem 
of finding a new plant site? What 
factors must you consider in a 
business climate being rapidly 
changed by regional markets, de- 
centralization, competition? 

What course to take is one of the 
most important management deci- 
sions a company can make. 

Some of the points that should be 
at the top of the list were pointed 
out to INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT last month by Leonard C. 
Yaseen, senior partner of Fantus 
Factory Locating Service (New 
York), an authority on interna- 
tional plant location. They are: 

—exhaustive analysis of com- 
munities and their character; 

—land zoning laws and regula- 
tions; 

~—availability of local statistics 
on labor, power, transport, etc.; 

—tax concessions offered by gov- 
ernments. 

eHard Look—‘“A hard look at 
communities is essential,” says 
Yaseen. The comparison table (be- 
low) is typical of the studies 
Yaseen prepares for clients. 

Note the difference in labor costs 
in the three sites, all in one country, 
compared in the table. Yaseen em- 
phasizes that decentralization of 
industry into less-settled communi- 
ties can be turned into an advan- 
tage by the site-seeker. Sizable 
savings can be made where there 
is less competition for labor and a 
lower turnover in personnel. 

Decentralization is now a prime 
need in many industrial areas— 
especially in Western Europe, 
where industry is concentrated on 
the peripheries of large cities. And 
the labor problem can be especially 
serious in cities that specialize in 
only one field (such as the food in- 
dustry of Dijon, France). 

¢Knotty—Land zone laws—on 
architecture, traffic, fumes, water 
use and others—also can present a 
knotty problem. Some countries, 
such as Venezuela, have strict regu- 
lations; others—Italy, for example 
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Need a New Plant Site? 


The main point to remember: look before you locate. 
Leonard C. Yaseen (left), authority on plant location, 
has some advice for management. 


—are very liberal. But each com- 
munity or region within a country 
has distinctive codes. For  in- 
stance, changes in land contour or 
exploitation of resources above or 
below the surface are forbidden in 
certain areas. Others have strict 
codes on the height of buildings. 
“The availability of local statis- 
tics is very important,” states 
Yaseen. All too often, communities 
and countries actively recruit new 
industries but have little usable 
data on hand to help them decide 
to stay. Many small nations, in 
their eagerness to _ industrialize, 
tend to ignore this essential infor- 
mation. Sometimes, whole regions 
are guilty. Few Latin American 
nations offer the plant site-seeker 
any helpful statistical information. 
¢ Taxes, too—Tax concessions 
can be very important in the plant- 
site decision. Yaseen advises: 
“Prepare your case carefully.” 
Local as well as national govern- 
ment authorities are almost certain 
to insist on complete information 
on the following points: (1) is this 
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The Choices Facing a Typical Manufacturer 
Estimated Cost Comparison Chart 


PRESENT 
LOCATION a B 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


a new type of industry? (2) will it 
increase local employment? (3) 
will it help absorb the local tax 
load? (4) is there an export po- 
tential for products manufactured? 
(5) will the site-seeker bring in 
needed technical knowledge? 

“In addition,” says Yaseen, 
“when a company is ready to begin 
negotiations for a site with a gov- 
ernment, it should have its own rep- 
resentative that speaks the lan- 
guage, and should not depend on a 
local interpreter or ‘expediter’.”’ 

Yaseen emphasizes these other 
points for anyone site-hunting: 

—Careful market research is es- 
sential before a plant is built in a 
specific community. 

—Study government practices 
concerning labor; sometimes, when 
you talk to a union, you actually are 
dealing with government. 

—‘“Fringe” benefits and _ local 
labor traditions are especially im- 
portant, and may vary from region 
to region in one country. 

And in spite of these precautions, 
many more problems will arise. @ 
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Transportation 
Inbound, outbound 
Labor 
Hourly, salary 
Plant Overhead 
Rent or carrying costs 
Real estate taxes 
Personal property, other local taxes 
Fuel for heating 
Utilities 
Power, gas, water, etc. 
State Factors 
State taxes, etc. 
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Total 
Savings through construction of 
new plant 
New layout, reduced handling, etc. 


(AMAA 


Annual operating costs 


Potential annual savings 
present locction 
Percentage of saving 


over 
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$683 , 547 


1,800,355 


$3 ,027 ,042 


$3,027 ,042 


$573 , 477 $600 , 869 


DT Te 


1,594,790 1,401,087 
271 , 436 
43,345 
16,899 
19, 260 


280 ,000 
34,000 


“9,500 
93,890 62,279 
98,310 58,920 


$2,694,983 $2,446,655 


$(365,000)  $(365,000) 


$2,329,983 $2,081,655 


$697 ,059 
23 .O% 


$945 , 387 
31.2% 
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Verticalior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is 
used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid 
of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or 
complicated calculation; also accounting systems 
for integrated or electronic data processing. 
From production centers on two continents Addo 
products are today distributed to over 100 
countries. 























Addo-X Model 7341-80 dual register 
book-keeping machine with auto- 
matic card insertion, which locates 
precisely the correct writing line. 
Numerous automatic functions make 
book-keeping highly accurate and 
fast, furthermore, reducing the moa- 
nual work to a minimum. 





ADDO base their advance developments on 


traditional Swedish quality. Addo-X Mode! 7341-80 


y-~ Epi DB) <> ps Land of business machines 
MALMO 
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Specialized Worldwide Service 
—Backed By 57 Years 
Experience 


“Faster from Foster’ 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


NEW and RELAY RAIL 


In Management 


U. S. MANAGEMENT’S reaction 
to the tight credit situation has 
been relatively mild, according to 
recent surveys. Nobody seems 
afraid of an actual scarcity of 
credit, and most companies are pre- 
pared to pay even higher rates (the 


TRACK MATERIAL Sex, dat ca ie et 
TESTED and 
STRUCTURAL PIPE 
STEEL-SHEET PILING 


Shipments from mill, or our stocks 
—among the world’s largest. Fast, 
dependable service at proven sav- 
ings to you. 


ness Week: “The interest rate is 
unimportant when you _ need 
money.” 

Except in a few hard-hit indus- 
tries—construction, lumber, and 
retailing — not many companies 
seem to need big money. True, 
smaller companies are having a 
rougher time than the big corpora- 
tions, as bankers turn down all but 
risk-free loans. But for the most 
part, managements have main- 
tained a good liquid position. And 
their current emphasis is on con- 
serving cash, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Closer control over inventory in- 
vestment is the favorite approach. 

11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK Only 3% of the 228 companies 

Cable FOSTERINT Telephone BArclay 7-2107 > surveyed by the NICB say tight 

HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO + ATLANTA * PITTSBURGH money will curb their spending 
plans this year. Most capital spend- 
ing is coming from the closely 
hoarded internal funds; but this 
also means new project proposals 
will be subjected to a close scrutiny. 

Company credit policies, for the 
most part, are not being changed. 
A few executives say they are try- 
ing to speed up collections to in- 
crease cash flow; but at the other 
extreme, others say they are relax- 
ing credit policies to keep sales vol- 
ume from slipping. 


CORPORATION 


An Affiliate of the L. B. Foster Company 





BUSINESS GAME tournament be- 
tween top management teams in 
five midwestern U.S. cities was 
held last month, with some 200 
members of the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management partici- 
pating. Representing 40 imaginary 
competing companies, the teams 
hired and fired salesmen, set prices, 
determined advertising budgets, 
and allocated inventories. Their 
decisions were telephoned to com- 
! puting centers in Chicago and 
Pl ye ae Cleveland, where Remington Rand 
WASHINGTON technicians calculated the results. 


..-for more Shipping per Dollar ! 


Whatever the currency—your shipping capital buys 
more when you move goods through Philadelphia. 
Importers with an eye to economy and efficiency find 
that shipping through Philadelphia pays dividends 
due to its strategic location, its excellent port facili- 
ties and superior transportation services. CHICAGO 





DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY, Box 817, Camden 1,N. J., U.S.A. 


Delaware River Port 


PHILADELPHIA * CAMDEN * TRENTON © CHESTER * WILMINGTON 


ST. Lous 
BUSINESS EDUCATION makes 
new gains. The U.S.A.’s Michigan 
State University has received con- 
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+ «+ FOR TEXTILES AND CHEMICALS 


+ +» FOR PROTECTION IN MEAT PACKING ++» FOR SAFETY IN DAIRY PROCESSING 


REPUBLIC ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


... the Metal of More than 10,000 Uses 


This is just the material you may need—ENDURO As a material for decorative uses, ENDURO 
—made by Republic Steel, world’s largest pro- _ offers an attractive silvery color in various 
ducer of stainless and alloy steels. Ithas proved _ finishes which harmonize with any color or 
to be the ideal material for countless uses,both _ structural material. It is strong. It is easy to 
functional and decorative. clean and to keep clean. 

As a material for product and processing equip- Republic ENDURO® is easy to fabricate by 
ment, ENDURO provides great resistance to all modern methods. You can stamp, draw, 
heat, corrosion and abrasion. It has an easy-to- spin, bend, form, weld, solder, emboss, etch 
clean, lustrous, sanitary surface—solid stainless | or otherwise work it to meet your needs. It is 
steel—with nothing to peel or chip off. Its high _— available in sheets, strip, bars, tubing, wire 
strength frequently permits reduction in weight. | and many other forms. 


Known the World Over for Quality Stee/s 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building ©¢ New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “TONCAN"” e General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPUBLIC STEEL PRODUCTS include: Alloy, Carbon and Enduro® Stainless Steels; Rust-resisting Toncan® Iron; Cold Finished Steels; Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Strip, Stee! Roofing and 
Siding, Electrical Steels, Electro-Plated Sheets; Merchant Pipe, Line Pipe, Casing and Tubing for the gas and oil industry, Boiler and Heat Exchanger Tubes, Mechanical Tubing, 
Conduit; Tin Pilate, Terne Plate; Bolts, Nuts, and Rivets; Wire Rods, Wire, Nails and Staples, Fence and Fence Posts; Drainage Products; Stee! Building Products; Fabricated Stee! 

Products—Shelving, Stee! Cabinets for Kitchens, Storage Bins, Office Furniture, Lockers, Stee! Containers. "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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MORE USABLE SPACE, 
LESS HANDLING TIME 
WITH YALE LIFT TRUCKS 


GLASGOW —To use every inch of a warehouse at maximum efficiency, 
a Yale Electric Truck stacks barrels of butter 14 feet high. Long life 
and economy of operation are important features of these versatile 
Yale electric trucks. In capacities from 1,000 to 200,000 lbs. 


YALE WORKSAVER MAKES LOADING 
AND UNLOADING FASTER AND EASIER 


WIGAN, ENGLAND-—Fast, economical 
loading of lorries, thereby reducing turn- 
around time, is a benefit of the compact 
Yale Worksaver. Here, a forklift Work- 
saver loads a consignment of bagged fer- 
tilizer. Worksavers are available in pallet, 
latform, fork and tractor models, in capac- 
ities up to 7500 Ibs. ...do big truck jobs 
at small truck cost. 


* Yale makes the world’s most complete line of petrol, 


LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


¢ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high in 


quality, wherever manufactured. 


¢ All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free 


world. 


¢ For further information contact your Yale sales and 
service representative—located in principal cities of 


the world. 


PETROL TRUCKS BY YALE 
SPEED OPERATIONS “DOWN UNDER” 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND — 
Handling unwieldy oil drums and stacking 
them in neat, orderly tiers is quick, easy 
and economical with a Yale petrol truck. 
Quality engineering ensures dependable 
performance, virtually trouble-free service. 
Yale industrial lift trucks and tractor 
shovels perform cost-cutting tasks for 
industries the world over. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 











The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid.,Germany « Wednesfield Staffs, England « Phila.,Pa.,U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: Fenwick—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France * Milan, Italy * Barcelona, Spain 
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‘tracts to extend its advisory serv- 


ices in Brazil, and to explore 
business education programs in 
Vietnam, Pakistan, and Taiwan. 

With the aid of Michigan State 
specialists, the first school of busi- 
ness administration in Latin 
America was established in Sao 
Paulo in 1954. This school now in- 
cludes a 13-week program for top 
management executives, a four-year 
school of business administration, 
a graduate program, and a man- 
agement research center. A new 
skyscraper building is under con- 
struction. 

Under a_ three-year contract, 
Michigan State will also work with 
three federal universities in Brazil: 
the University of Rio Grande do 
Sul, the University of Bahia, and 
the University of Brazil. 


ABSENCE RATE in industry, cur- 
rently being surveyed by the 
British Institute of Management, 
is believed to be closely tied to the 
overall personnel policies of a com- 
pany. When a firm’s absence rate 
is above average, there is likely to 
be trouble with productivity. 

Absenteeism is beginning to take 
on greater importance because of 
labor scarcity in many countries. 
Statistics are usually hard to come 
by, but in Britain the loss of work- 
ing hours due to absence is probably 
around 5% to 6% a year. In com- 
panies with good labor relations, 
sickness averages about 2% to 24% 
of hours worked. 

Cost of absence to industry varies 
widely, from as low as the equiva- 
lent of 14¢ per employee per week 
to as much as $2.10. 


NAME CHANGES: Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Ltd. plans to 
change its name to Dole Corp., 
conforming to the company’s 
brand name, and making diversifi- 
cation less paradoxical—40% of 
sales are already in fields other 
than pineapples. 

National Automotive Fiber Co., 
Inc., had a similar problem. First, 
it bought an electronics company; 
then last month the company en- 
tered the expanding pleasure-boat 
field by buying Chris-Craft, Inc. 
A new name seemed appropriate: 
NAFI Corp. is its choice. 

For the same reason, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. has changed its 
name to The Bendix Corp. 
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Every discovery makes life simpler for somebody. I.C.I.’s discovery 
of polythene, for example, has made life easier for housewives by 
providing them with light, strong, colourful ‘Alkathene’ kitchen- 
ware — from beakers and baby-baths to baskets and brooms. 
‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey of the winter “freeze-up’’, for 
domestic cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, instead of bursting, 
simply expand. In the form of packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is pro- 


LIFE’S tecting and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them field- or factory- 


fresh. Discovery — and development — are I.C.I.’s business. In 
GETTING 


spending £15 million a year on the search for and development of 


SI M PLER labour-saving materials like ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I. is doing its best to 


EV ERY DAY see iron out some of life’s complications. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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LECON FRANCAISE DE LAUTOMOBILE or. 
how to make vour driving fan again.) ECON IE: gel 
up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end tripon one tankful of gas; 
use the savings to buy things you've been putting off! 
I fort: 4,doors for easy-out, eazy-ir 


L eC Dini 





LA MANEUVRABILITE: scoot i around trough and out of heavy talc easily 
turn effortlessly: only 159 inches (!) of car to park. J ¢ J jealer Network: 
over 800 coast-to-coast sales. service and parts headquarters, 
E50 more in Conadea-/q YHAU' TE styled in Paris, made in France: 
six solid colors to choose from. mdsome contrasting upholstery. 


LES EXTRAS: very sporty NIFFERE root, § Ferlac automatic clutch, both 


optional. LA GRANDE DIFFERENCE: EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN A CAR 
| INCLUDING A 7 CUFT. TRUNK) AND YET ONLY $1645:POE RY. 7 Aiea Sip 2 


aN 


IcGarHoe: RE NAULT pauihine 

















7" lwase 


An image for the brand Exciting type faces, light-hearted copy Empathy 


Creative Ads Challenge the 


PAUSE along Madison Avenue, New 
York’s advertising row, and you 
soon hear talk of “creative” adver- 
tising. Though there is no precise 
definition, you will soon discover 
that by “creative” advertisements 
Madison Avenue seems to mean 
those marked by showmanship, 
imagination, good design, persua- 
sive but believable text—and not 
least of all, good taste. The ex- 
amples on these pages show what 
all the talk is about. 

The reason for the talk, however, 
is not merely a sudden new admira- 
tion of the advertising man’s art. 
In Washington, the U.S.A.’s Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is making 
it clear that the flagrant excesses of 
“hard sell’ consumer advertising 
will no longer be tolerated. From 
now on, the FTC says, American 
admen are expected to tell the 
truth. 

¢ Soul-Searching What the 
“truth” means in practice is a sub- 
ject of hot debate. But the quick- 
witted specialists along Madison 
Avenue are also doing some serious 
soul-searching. And because of the 
fast-expanding international activi- 
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ties of American advertisers and 
advertising agencies, their delibera- 
tions will reverberate around the 
marketing world. 

The tone was set by a recent 
article in Printers’ Ink, an industry 
trade journal: 

“What has happened,” observes 
the writer, “is that much of adver- 
tising’s imagination, ingenuity, 
skill, and effort have gone into de- 
veloping questionable techniques 

. demonstrations that do not 
prove anything, ‘proof’ that has no 
basis in fact, ‘facts’ that have no 
basis in reality, ‘claims’ that have 
no basis in anything.” 

¢ The Case for Creativity—Crea- 
tive advertisements are being 
singled out to show that successful 
advertising—even for mass-pro- 
duced consumer goods—can be 
honest, cheerful, and even humor- 
ous. 

A sure sign of the creative ad- 
vertisement is the absence of cliché. 
Note the description of Del Monte 
peaches: “They’re floppy—they’re 
fabulous. They’re ragged and soft 
and old fashioned.” And the light- 
hearted misuse of French in prais- 


ing the Renault Dauphine: “Le Car 
Hot.” 

But the case for creativity goes 
beyond felicity. The campaign for 
Volkswagen, prepared by the fast- 
growing Doyle Dane Bernbach 
agency, is cited as proof that it is 
possible to present factual claims 
creatively. The example above 
makes the important point that 
Volkswagen parts are not hard to 
get—even in out-of-the-way places 
such as South Dakota. 

And the case goes beyond tech- 
nique. 

“The manufacturer who dedi- 
cates his advertising to building 
the most favorable image,” argues 
David Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, “is the one who will get 
the largest share of the market at 
the highest profit—in the long run.” 

Ogilvy’s favorite technique is to 
build a brand image through a 
human personality. Over the past 
few years, “the man in the eye 
patch” has convinced millions of 
Americans that the wearer of a 
Hathaway shirt is a man of sophis- 
tication, experience, and distinc- 
tion. In a similar campaign, Ogilvy 
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? 


val maiden in my AA EnfoTIn bra 


ee 
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ad 


with secret dreams Showmanship, believable claims People-centered and subtle 


“Hard Sell’ A PAID TESTIMONIAL FROM BERT LAHR FOR SKIPPY PEANUT BUTTEF 


bie? | . " r ted 

. » o ‘as A «ls - in eis 

hey're floppy—they’re fabulous. They're ragged and oes 7 
bft and old-fashioned. That's Freestones for you. And these, dear 

ader, are some of the greatest Freestones you'll ever eat. For when 


comes to peaches, Freestone fans and Del Monte see eye to eye: 


e both put flavor first. We select Del Monte Freestones for their 
ste, not their looks. We choose syrup that brings out natural fruit 
avor, instead of drowning it in sugary-sweetness. We honestly feel 
ese Freestones are the closest thing yet to orchard-fresh peaches. 


ext time, take home Del Monte’ Brand, for.real Freestone flavor 


Fresh, persuasive copy “What he shouted ln hike ddep persuasive voice senses boins madewn pion ihaiane 
Deft humor for contrast “Ye wt « fell grows man (5 #) & cndtorm J Stays fresh, eney to digest, becatine of the ex 


t butter? Peanut butter is trictly t ’ 
peanut be Peanut butter 1 ented way it's made. And it t 


Ondd haven't reached my eocund childho 


y like fresh-roasted peanuts, 


if you like peanuts, you'll like Skippy 





LIFT TRUCKS 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


TRACTOR DOZERS 


EARTHMOVING SCRAPERS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS POWER TRAINS 


STRADDLE CARRIERS 


POWERED HAND TRUCKS 


EXCAVATOR CRANES 


TRUCK-TRAILERS TRUCK BODIES 


CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL, C.A. 


Apartado 2717, Havana, Cuba 
CLG Construction e« Material Handling « Truck Trailer Equipment 


EQUIPMENT Manufactured in Argentina, Brazil, Belgium, England, 


France, Germany, Australia, Japan, Canada, and U.S.A. 





persuaded the chief executive of 
Schweppes, Commander Edward 
Whitehead, to become the 
“Schweppes man.” He is now recog- 
nized everywhere he goes. 

Another creative-minded agency, 
Norman, Craig & Kummel, believes 
that advertising should begin with 
people, rather than product claims. 
“Exaggerated product claims do not 
sell goods because people do not 
believe them,” comments agency ex- 
ecutive Norman B. Norman. 

Norman says’ that __ people- 
centered advertising is effective for 
all kinds of products. In effect, an 
advertisement must tell the con- 
sumer, “I know all about you.” The 
principle is carried out in the 
agency’s campaigns for Maiden- 
form brassieres and for the 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau. 

¢Emphasis on Theory—Even 
advocates of humor in advertising 
are articulate about their objective 
—and it is not merely to amuse. 
“Humor lifts the selling effort to an 
emotional plane,” explains David 
Bascom of San Francisco’s Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli agency. “It en- 
dows the product with a likeability 
that causes it to sell even though 
the product is not distinguishable 
from the competitor’s.” 

Furthermore, Bascom points out, 
the light touch contrasts with 
“sober-sided and sometimes ex- 
travagantly unbelievable advertis- 
ing.” Bascom’s campaign for 
Skippy peanut butter is a widely 
acclaimed example of successful 
tongue-in-cheek advertising. 

¢Support from Clients—While 
the arguments for creative adver- 
tising come from advertising ex- 
ecutives, the money must come 
from clients. A growing number of 
manufacturers are beginning to 
question the propriety of their ad- 
vertising. Arthur Meyerhoff of 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Associates 
describes a recent experience in- 
volving a series of television ad- 
vertisements: 

“In our case, the most effective 
commercial we have had in a long 
time actually was devised by the 
head of the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
for Wrigley’s chewing gum. It 
grew out of his conviction that the 
sale of his products is determined 
in the long run largely by the public 
good-will. 

“He personally worked out our 
current commercials, which not 
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BIG TONNAGES of quality aggregate produced 
at low cost with SYMONS Cone Crushers 


<> for STATIONARY service . . . Symons Cone 
Crushers ore built in Standard, Short Head, 
and Intermediate types, with crushing heads 
from 22” to 7’ in diameter—in capacities 
from 6 to 900 or more tons per hour, for pri 
mary, secondary and finer reductions 


for PORTABLE service . . . Symons Cone 

Crushers are being used in increasing num- 

bers for portable and semiportable crushing 

plants. Illustrated is a typical Cedarapids® 

Intermediate Scalping Unit, using a 4-ft. 
a Symons Cone Crusher. 


Striking exomple of modern highway construction is this 
view of a new “Freeway” in the State of California, U.S.A. 


The big tonnages of specification aggregate, bituminous mixes, crushed sand and 
cement required to meet the ever-increasing needs of the construction industry are 
produced by Symons Cone Crushers at low cost. Good reasons why these efficient 
crushers are the leading choice of producers and contractors building highways, 
dams and hydro projects, bridges, as well as commercial building construction. 

It will pay you to specify and use Symons Cone Crushers for both stationary and 


portable service. Write for descriptive literature. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Coble Address: NORDBERG ae 
LONDON: 19 Curzon St., W. 1 Noe = => a (=e 
devaneanaiate: © oars NORDBERGP a 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 sumer | NSS SSS IND TH WORLD ov 
© 1959, Nordberg Mfg. Co. Represented in principal trading areas throughout the world . 
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OST STEAM 


PROOF THAT 


<APOR 


GENERATORS 
DECREASE COSTS 
Vapor Steam Generators in new manu- 
facturing plant boiler room will save eee IMPROVE PLANT 
about $30,000 per year. 
EFFICIENCY 


Vapor Steam Generators will solve 
your steam problems whether you 
need steam for manufacturing or 
heating...whether you operate a 
bakery or a fleet of tankers... Vapor 
will give you the pressure and capac- 
ity you need, when you need it, at 
the touch of a button. Vapor Steam 
Generators deliver steam in two 
minutes from a cold start and cost less 

eeotaend coed oaien aie a Genes to install and operate. They are manu- 

installation factured in eight sizes from 10 to 160 
h.p., deliver from 300 to 5000 Ibs. per 
hour at 15 to 1000 p.s.i. and are com- 
pletely automatic. It will pay you to 
install these units. 


<AP oR 


tanker producing 17,000 Ibs. of steam 


Compact, clean installation on Canadian 
t an hour 


VAPOR INTERNATIONAL 








CORP. LTD. 


224 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Model 
B-70 


New, proven Vapor water heater for 
buses, diesel locomotives, trucks, con- 
struction equipment with 70,000 B.T.U. 
output. 











only avoid any wild claims, but in 
a way subordinate all claims to a 
friendly series of suggestions. 
These commercials are bringing in 
congratulatory mail, an almost un- 
heard-of development... .” 
eHold-Outs — Despite the 
splurge of creative advertising, 
however, there remain some firm 
believers in the “hard sell.” Ted 
Bates, Inc., recently took a full page 
advertisement in the New York 
Times to announce that it would 
fight condemnations by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Chairman 
Rosser Reeves, in fact, reacted with 
malicious delight when a panel of 
experts on creative advertising in- 
cluded three of his most. successful 
campaigns in its list of the worst 
advertisements in recent years. 
Reeves admits that some of his 
clients use “the brute force of 
money” to sell goods. “I grant you 
that our advertisements may seem 
dull,” he says. “But, oh, do they 
sell soap!” (Printers’ Ink, Feb12, 
Jan29; Business Week, Oct10) 


Toward Better 
Sales Ethics 


“BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS” are 
nonprofit service organizations es- 
tablished and supported by the busi- 
ness community to fight fraud and 
encourage ethical commercial prac- 
tices. At a time when the business- 
man’s ethics are under scrutiny 
(IMD, Mar, p16), the fact that bet- 
ter business bureaus are springing 
up around the world takes on added 
significance. 

The drive is coming from busi- 
ness service clubs, chambers of 
commerce, consumer groups, adver- 
tising associations—and zealous in- 
dividuals. But the fountainhead of 
information is the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus in New 
York, whose member bureaus in 
North American cities are sup- 
ported by 90,000 companies in all 
lines of enterprise. The Associa- 
tion’s first affiliate outside the 
U.S. A. and Canada is Mexico City’s 
Etica Comercial, which becomes a 
full member in June. 

¢ Widespread Interest — Buenos 
Aires’ Instituto de Veracidad Pub- 
licataria is organized along similar 
lines; and “eticas comerciales” are 
being formed or studied in Caracas, 
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At the Service of 
“Operation World Industrialization”’ 


As the world economy enters the “soaring sixties,” 
more than 3000 Cyanamid Chemicals serve manu- 
facturers everywhere. During its half century of 
participation in the growing world economy, 
Cyanamid has diversified its line so that what- 
ever your industry, there are Cyanamid quality 
chemicals to help decrease your production costs, 
increase your profits. 


These Cyanamid products . . . and 3000 more .. . 
help manufacturing efficiency in these industries 
... and can help in yours, as well. 


Laminates: CyMEL* melamine formaldehyde for 
decorative and industrial surfacing. 


Soaps & Detergents: CALCOFLUOR* white, bright- 
ening agents for whiter, brighter laundry; 
other CaLcorLuor whites for use in the 
paper and textile industry. 


Paints & Surface Coatings: Thickening agents, a 
complete line of pigments including UNI- 
TANE* titanium dioxide. A complete line 
of coating resins including Cyzac* coating 
resins for baking industrial finishes, and 
MELaqua* 600, of special interest to the 
automotive industry. 


a world of good for the good of the world 
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Paper & Printing: ACCOSTRENGTH * 2386, improves 
paper and paper board dry strength. 


Brar~ New! Paper Propuct 2414-B, a water- 
soluble polyacrylamide resin, now being 
used in the paper industry to improve the 
retention of fines and pigments. 


Plastics: LAMINAC* polyester resins for plastics re- 
inforcement, CyMEL adhesive resins for hot- 
pressing, and CyMEL molding compounds. 


Process: AEROSOL* wetting agents, melamine, 
many intermediates for industry, including 
dicyandiamide. 


Rubber: Antioxidants, plasticizers, retarders and 
accelerators, including the new Cypac* 
flake form, for tire treads, footwear, etc. 


Textiles: A complete line to impart spot repellency, 
wrinkle resistance, including AEROTEX* 23 
Special, a new heterocyclic cross-linking 
agent. 


New Products: CATANAC*, an anti-static agent 
valuable to textile and plastics manufac- 
turers. Cyasors* U.V. absorbers to prevent 
plastic degradation by ultra-violet rays. 


CYANAMID INTERNATIONAL 
A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
General Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


*Trademark 





How Regional Storage 
and Conditioning 


Protects Good Corn Crops 
From Guatemala’s Damp Climate 


Guatemala’s rich damp bottomlands are ideal for growing fine 


crops of corn . 
problem . 


. . but keeping the crops in storage was another 
. . they spoiled fast in the humid climate. Small but 


complete regional conditioning and storage plants, easily accessible 
to the growers, have been found to be the answer, after research 
by the Instituto de Fomento de la Produccion—the Guatemala 
development commission. Working with Columbian engineers, 
INFOP has established five such plants in the corn growing re- 
gions. Each plant has facilities for receiving, weighing, drying, 
cleaning, fumigating, aerating and storing the corn produced in 


that area. 





More than 26,000 bu. of storage capacity is provided by eight Columbian 
Steel bins at each of Guatemala’s five regional grain storage and con- 
ditioning plants. The bins are equipped with perforated steel floors 
and use portable aeration units for grain conditioning 


A Columbian 40’ x 80’ Rigid 
Frame Warehouse contains the ad- 
ministrative offices, receiving 
equipment, and storage area for 
sacked grain. A screw conveyor 
takes the corn to the drying and 
cleaning facilities in an adjoining 
open-sided Columbian lean-to 
building. A 1,000 bu. Columbian 
Red Top Grain bin is used for 
Fumigating bagged grain. Bulk 
corn is stored in eight Columbian 
3,300 bu. Grain Bins equipped with 
Columbian perforated floor con- 
ditioning systems. The bins are 
filled and emptied by portable 
augers and the portable condition- 
ing units can deliver warm or cool 


air as the occasion demands. 


Pioneers in steel grain storage 
and grain conditioning equipment, 
Columbian has helped many 
friendly nations and individual 
firms solve their grain conserva- 
tion problems with Master-Crafted 
Columbian steel bins, steel build- 
ings, grain elevators, grain han- 
dling and conditioning equipment. 


Columbian will be glad to con- 
sult with you on your require- 
ments. Write Columbian Steel 
Tank Company, International, 
P. O. Box 4013-F, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Consult Columbian also 
for contract steel fabrication. 


Receiving equipment, sacked grain storage and administrative offices 


care housed in a Columbian Rigid 


Frame Building at Guatemala’s 


regional grain plants. The grain drying and cleaning facilities are in 
the open side shed building whose steel roof can be seen behind the 
main building. The smaller bin at right is used for fumigating bulk grain. 








Santiago (Chile), La Paz, Panama 
City, and San Juan. 

Association officials say bureaus 
are likely to appear soon in the 
“Down Under” cities of Devonport 
(whose Rotary Club is especially 
interested) and Hobart in Tas- 
mania, Sydney and Perth in Aus- 
tralia. Groundwork has also been 
done in London and _ Liverpool, 
Tokyo, and Manila. And informa- 
tion about “BBB” organization has 
recently been sent to interested 
groups in Valencia, Tel Aviv, Stock- 
holm, Durban and Salisbury in 
Africa, and several cities in India. 

The Association provides litera- 
ture on the purpose of a “BBB,” 
how to organize and operate a bu- 
reau, even a formula for allocating 
membership dues. A bureau is con- 
trolled by its own membership, 
through a president and board of 
directors. The program 1s carried 
out by a professional manager and 
staff of investigators. 

¢ Watchdog—aA typical example 
is Mexico City’s Etica Comercial, 
which was organized last year with 
150 charter members under the 
sponsorship of the Rotary Club. 
The bureau does not recommend 
any products, services, or stores. 
Its job is to collect factual informa- 
tion on commercial practices, adver- 
tising claims, and sales offers, and 
to investigate complaints. 

The bureau issues a warning bul- 
letin on bad business practices that 
goes to 3,000 subscribers. But most 
problems never reach the bulletin 
stage. All “special offers’’ adver- 
tised by local firms are checked out 
by Etica investigators. If the offer 
is false or misleading, a formal com- 
plaint is sent to the store (the bu- 
reau’s work is aided by an imposing 
letterhead). Nine times out of ten, 
comments Manager Jorge A. Bar- 
ranco, the store heeds the warning. 
Stores that do not get a “plug” in 
the bulletin. 

The bulletin also warns against 
the latest frauds and swindles 
phony charity drives, phantom “re- 
pairmen” who disappear with tele- 
vision sets. But Barranco says the 
bureau’s biggest job is educational. 

“Top management is usually so 
high up it rarely looks down to see 
what is happening at the level of 
consumer contact,” he says, “and 
customers seldom speak up to top 
management, We make the intre- 
duction.” @ 
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for fast excavating 
and loading work 


ALU) CHALMERS 


72 net engine hp 
Owners like the new Allis-Chalmers HD-6G tractor shovel Weight: 9,525 kg (21,000 Ib) 
They like the new design features that mean better perform- 1.15 m? (1 '/2-eu-yd) generol purpose bucket 
ance at lower cost its new comfort, convenience, servicing 2.73 m (9-41) dumping height 
simplicity and big-tractor strength. a0" Rutet Sptek 
Fast reverse to 6.5 kmph (4.1 mph) 


» -6G reaches f: é ig > than 2.75 : 
The HD-6G reaches far out and high — more than >m upped heome ond linkege 


dumping height as much as 30 cm higher than ordinary 
tractor shovels ... reaches to center of big, sideboarded trucks. 
Curved-bottom bucket puts a leverage force of 9,750 kg at the 


* ’ 
cutting edge... breaks out tough materials—gets full loads fast Serving the World s 
The HD-6G also features speed and stability with precision Power Needs 


control. It is shifted from any forward speed to reverse with a 

single lever. Simple hydraulic controls and unobstructed visi Allis-Chalmers builds basic machinery 
bility enable operator to manipulate the bucket with great ease for the world’s major industries. A 
and accuracy. More than two meters of track on the ground partial list of products includes steam 
assure maximum stability. Extra strength is provided by solid and hydraulic turbines, arene, paar 
stash Waeeee end Maoan. densers, transformers, switch gear, 


; voltage regulators and other electrical 
For complete information on this new tractor shovel or any equipment for power generation, con- 


of the three larger sizes, consult the Allis-Chalmers construc- trol and distribution; gyratory crushers 
tion machinery dealer in your area, or write us. and grinding mills for ore processing; 
centrifugal pumps for water and sew- 
age processing; kilns for cement man- 
ufacture; crawler tractors and other 
earth-moving and material handling 


equipment; internal combustion en- 
A a a a «. - C ae A a Ld © as « gines; wheel tractors and other farm 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, Department MD460, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


equipment; nuclear reactors; equip- 
ment for atomic power plants and 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 thermonuclear research, 





WORLDWIDE SUPPLIER OF PLASTICS 


Beautiful housewares 
withstand boiling water 


Valve assembly of Fortifiex 
resists corrosives 


Baby dish of Fortiflex 
won't break if it is dropped 


Vaporizer container is 
electrically safe, can take heat 


Fortiflex,..One of the family of Amcel plastics 


Fortiflex, a new type of polyethylene, differs greatly from previous 
polyethylenes: This plastic is hard, rigid, unbreakable—not soft and 
flabby—and it can withstand boiling water. Fortiflex has a smooth, 
lustrous surface; it comes in rich colors and is so lightweight that it 
floats. Economical, too! 

No wonder Amecel Fortiflex is creating a revolution in housewares, 
in toys, in parts for industry, in bottles and containers for packaging! 
Amcel representatives throughout the world will be glad to show you 
just how important this plastic can be in making better products and 
achieving economies in design and production. 

Ameel, Arnel, Type F, Type K and Fortifiex are trademarks. 


AMCEL CoO., INC. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Look to Amcel for: 


Plastics 
Cast Acetate Film 
and Sheet 


Extruded Acetate 
Film and Sheet 


Cellulose Acetate 
Molding Compounds 


Chemicals 


Acids 
Aldehydes 
Lactones 
Polyols 


Fibers 


Acetate (filament, staple, spun) 
Arnel Triacetate 

(filament, staple, spun) 
Solution Dyed Acetate 
Type F Acetate Staple 


Cellulose Propionate 
Molding Compounds 
Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsions 
Low Pressure Polyethylene 
Molding Materials 
Polyester Resins 


Glycols 

Ketones 
Plasticizers 
Functional Fluids 


Acetate Carpet Fiber 
Type K Acetate Staple 
High Tenacity Rayon 
Rayon 

Cellulose Acetate 


Amcel at your service in: 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
Burma 
Denmark 
Egypt 
England 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Holland 
Hong Kong 
India 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Korea 


Affiliate of Celanese Corporation of America 


Lebanon 
Mexico 
Morocco 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rhodesia 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 

Taiwan 
Turkey 

West Germany 
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New Technique Forms 
Huge Nylon Shapes 


Massive nylon sections weighing 
up to 180 kg and measuring 80 cm 
wide, 6.5 cm thick, and 2.55 meters 
long, are being produced about 25% 
cheaper than before, according to 


Polymer Corp. Extrusion-molding 
methods requiring pressure, usual 
for shaping nylon, are difficult and 
costly when applied to large pieces. 
By the new method, costs of the 
large shapes are made more com- 
petitive in many applications (wear 
plates, large rollers, etc.) where 
nylon has advantages over nonfer- 
rous metals or stainless steel. Other 
shapes to follow include round rods, 
flat stock, rubing, disks, hexagonal 
and square stock. Polymer Corp., 
Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 


Desk-Top Postage Machine 
Licks, Stamps and Stacks 

A compact new mailing machine 
not only puts metered postage on 
letters but seals and stamps them 
as well—an achievement hitherto 
possible only on larger, more expen- 
sive machines. The 124-kg machine 
has a detachable meter for refilling. 
Finger-tip levers allow the user to 
select a wide range of postage de- 
nominations; the meter stamp 
prints on letters, or on gummed 
tape for parcel post. Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Year-Round Cooling Fluid 


“The nearest thing to a sealed 
cooling system” is one expert’s de- 
scription of a new coolant for auto- 
motive engines called Dowgard. 
The fluid, which is not just an anti- 
freeze, will protect engines against 
freezing, overheating, or corrosion, 
from —4C to 116C for a year, says 
the company. It can be installed at 
any time of year. Dow 
Co., Dover, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Chemical 


Radiation Detector— 
Smaller than Pinhead 


Unlike the costly, heavy, fragile 
radiation detectors used at present 
in nuclear power control and other 
fields, this new solid-state ioniza- 
tion chamber costs less than $10 a 
unit. It is a transistor-like device 

essentially a very thin slice of 
treated silicon. When struck by a 
charged nuclear particle it emits an 
electrical pulse that can be meas- 
ured and analyzed. Present and 
future applications include space ex- 
ploration, nuclear power control, in- 
dustrial process control, and the 
treatment of cancer. Hughes Air- 





KULJIAN SERVES PROGRESS 
-»» THE WORLD OVER! 


The Kuljian record of success in design and 
construction is reflected in numerous projects 
on five continents. The broad scope of Kuljian 
experience ranges from power plants and pub- 
lic works of all types...to new and expanded 
manufacturing, assembly, process and research 
facilities for industry and government. 


Kuljian will handle all phases of your project 
from feasibility report through initial operation. 
Write today for comprehensive brochure. 


WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT 


Power Plants + Public Works « Processing Piants 


Oil Refineries + Chemical Piants «+ Textiie Plants 


Airport Facilities + Military Installations 


She huljian Cypcsalion Sl 


engineers * constructors 
1200 NORTH BROAD STREET + PHILADELPHIA 21, PA., U.S.A. 
omen, Ewe eee eom ene nm. mm) 


DESIGN « 


1008 
ENGINEERING «+ 


REPORTS 


PROCUREMENT «+ 
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craft Co., Florence Ave. & Teale, 
Culver City, Calif., U.S.A. 


Pumps by the Pinch Effect 


Designed to substitute for con- 
ventional pumps, this British de- 
vice “pinches” liquids, powders, 
and gases along a gently-curved 
track. It consists of a rotor with 
three rollers that squeeze the pipe 
and drive the substance ahead as it 
is sucked in from behind. The suc- 
tion effect, say the manufacturers, 
makes it possible to generate and 
hold a “considerable degree” of 


vacuum (down to at least 1 mm 
Hg), and to use the pump as an oil- 
free compressor. Watson-Mariow 


Air Pump Co., Marlow, Bucks., 
England. 


Binocular Takes Pictures 


The Binoflex camera-cum-binocu- 
lar is among the latest photo- 
graphic devices to come from Ja- 
pan. The camera has an f:3.7 
Panorax lens and a 30-exposure 
magazine. The binocular itself has 
400-mm 1.8 teleconversion lenses, 
and magnifies 15X. Teikoku Special 





The ‘Vulture’ a sturdy, 
heavy-duty machine for 
polishing or scrubbing 
large floor areas. When 
used with its companion 
the ‘Dipper’ vacuum 
drier, as illustrated be- 
low, floors are scrubbed 
and dried ready for im- 
mediate use. 








Scrubbing and polishing 
with a single machine. 
Photo by courtesy of W. 
Harold Perry Ltd. Main 
Ford Agents, Edgware, 
Middlesex, England. 





‘.. THE WIDEST RANGE OF FLOOR CLEANING : 
‘ 


May we send you a copy of our latest colour folder. 


Gimex Ltd. 


75-97 CRAY AVENUE, ORPINGTON 


Floor 
cleaning 
is a job 
for 


ee mmeeeen ee eery 


Whatever the floor, wood block, par- 
quet, lino, stone, terrazzo or cement, 
whether it needs scrubbing, polishing or 
sweeping a CIMEX machine 
built for the job. CIMEX equipment is 
designed for speed, high performance, 
ease of maintenance and handling and 
is cutting down labour costs and im- 
proving floor Factories, 
Stores, Offices, Hospitals and Hotels 
throughout the world. 


there’s 


surfaces in 


KENT, ENGLAND 








Optical 
Japan. 


Laboratory, Kawasaki, 


Paper Pallets 


The manufacturer claims that 
his corrugated paper-board pallets 
are inexpensive, rugged, light, and 
can be used with any conventional 
materials - handling equipment. 
Called Econ-O-Pallets, they weigh 
less than 4 kg, but are said to han- 
dle loads of over 12,000 kg. They 
are made of paper-board reinforced 
with wood veneer for added 
strength. The “lifting channels,” 
also of wood veneer, are spaced to 
fit normal fork-lift tines. Pallets 
are shipped flat to the user, who 
then assembles them as needed. Ma- 
terials, Inc., P.O. Box 24, Oakland 
4, Calif., U.S.A. 


In brief... 


Translating machine — English 
into Japanese—with 400-500 word 
memory comes from Mitsubishi 
Electric Co., No. 3, Marunouchi, 
2-Chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
.. . Magnetic racks (Magna-Rax) 
for carrying parts along a conveyor, 
from Eriez Mfg. Co., 95 Magnet 
Drive, Eriez, Pa., U.S.A.... First 
Netherlands commercial electronic 
computer, with 32,000-word mem- 
ory, has been developed by N. V. 
Electrologica, 2 Boerhaavestraat 
49, Amsterdam, Netherlands. .. . 
Fruit-picking is mechanized by a 
tree-shaking device (to be mounted 
on tractor) and catching frames. 
Kenneth H. Hess Co., P.O. Box 296, 
Healdsburg, Calif., U.S.A. 
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Meet Some 


*TRADE MARK 
REG'D. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


important new Arrivals 


EACH YEAR, NEW TYPES OF POLYSAR* 
synthetic rubbers are added to the 
range produced by the Polymer 
Corporation Limited. Each one 
possesses qualities which are of ad- 
vantage to different aspects of 
manufacturing. Among these versa- 
tile elastomers may be one whose 
adoption will help you to do an 
existing job better, or show you the 
way to create a new product. 

The number of industries making 
use of Polysar rubbers is constantly 
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increasing, as manufacturers take 
advantage of their new processing 
ease and new product values. It 
could be of enormous value to you 
to possess up-to-date information 
on the potential of Polysar rubbers. 

Within the world-wide Polysar 
organization there is a representa- 
tive ready to advise you. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Canada, will put him in touch 
with you. 





TAILORED TO PERSONAL 
INTEREST, .. PROFIT-INSPIRED 
FOR YOUR COMPANY 


THE 
McGRAW- 
HILL 
y y If a man is making decisions . if you 
are paying him to think for your company... 
% ] he is a Very important Person 


PROGRAM 


When a man’s.personal interests, and his company’s profit-interests, keep moving closer and 
closer together, look for healthy things to happen to both parties. This is the simple, sound 
reason for setting up the McGraw-Hill VIP Program in your organization just 
as soon as you can. With a minimum of time and detail (and cost) you can ac- 
tually ‘‘engineer’’ a business reading program for your key managers, engi- 
neers and department heads . .. match each man’s job needs with the proper 2S oo 
specialized McGraw-Hill publication. This can be accomplished within a com- = 

pany of any size, in practically any line of business... yours, for instance. Py 


if you are an executive concerned with manpower development, write for a personal copy of this new booklet. 


THE McGRAW-HILL \ ‘I , PROGRAM 


Suite 919, 330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N, Y. 
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@ MEN AND COMPANIES 


cyt 


AN OLD WOMAN cautiously opened 
the door of her adobe hut in Puebla, 
Mexico, and eyed a stranger in a 
business suit. He said he was from 
the electricity company, and they 
wanted to know if they could help 
her. Did she need any more light, 
or an electric iron, perhaps? Were 
her bills too high? 

The woman’s face wrinkled into 
a smile. Was the big company inter- 
ested in her? She had only two light 
bulbs and a small radio. Yes, she 
could use more light, and maybe an 
iron, if it wasn’t too expensive. 

eFree Advice — The stranger 
took out a handkerchief and wiped 
off a light bulb, and the room 
brightened. He advised her to keep 
her bulbs clean and shaded, and he 
told her that the people who sold 
electric irons would sell her one for 
only a few pesos a month. 

This visit is typical of the novel 
house-to-house selling now being 
done by Cia. Electrica Mexicana del 
Sureste, a subsidiary of American 
& Foreign Power Co., New York, 
which operates in several Latin 


COMPANY MEN knocked oa every door, from huts lighted by one bulb. . . 


V 


mf 


ray 


a] 


2 


. . to plush casas grandes that wanted—and bought—44 electric ranges. 


Power Company Goes to the People 


American countries. About 30% 
of the company’s Puebla customers 
have been visited, and appliance 
dealers are having trouble keeping 
up with the rush of orders—for 
radios, irons, washing machines, 
and electric ranges. 

Cia. Electrica selected Puebla for 
its experiment because this town 
and its surrounding area—on the 
route from Mexico City to the Gulf 

is a cross-section of ,Mexice, rich 
and poor, rural and urban. 

¢ Deft Handling—One big prob- 
lem was to break down the tradi- 
tional suspicion that poorer Mex- 
icans have for strangers calling 
at their doors. Customer repre- 
sentatives were carefully selected. 
The company also hired an 
family Puebla woman, who 
phoned customers before calls. 

Manager Raymond Adams sent 
out a letter explaining the program 
and preparing the customers for a 
visit from a “management repre- 
sentative.” He had these letters 
delivered by messenger, which gave 
the visits added importance. 


old- 
tele- 
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The company simultaneously sent 
men to stores and homes. Nearly 
40% of stores found they needed 
something—new wiring, signs, 
equipment. 35% of homes 
were listed as “hot prospects.” 

To bring the program closer to 
the people, the company helped 
equipment outlets stage a “Refrig- 
eration Fiesta,” complete with 
mariachi bands, dancing, and free 
gifts. About 50,000 people at- 
tended. Besides refrigerators, they 
bought washing machines, frying 
pans, and 44 electric ranges. 

¢ The Results — Cia. Electrica’s 
experiment in door-to-door selling 
helped everyone. Appliance sales 
went up, and this was reflected in 
greater kilowatt usage—and more 
consumption during off-peak hours. 

But the program was even more 
successful as public relations. The 
company got to know its customers 

their complaints and problems. 
And customers lost many of their 
misgivings and prejudices. (Elec- 
trical Merchandising Week, Feb 
22, p12) 


Over 





@ FINANCE 





How Mr. Stark Financed a 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, an Argentine 
engineer opened a pipeline valve to 
give Buenos Aires its first stream 
of natural gas from the Campo 
Duran oil fields, 1700 kilometers 
away (map, lower right). Behind 
that gesture are financial trails 
leading over four continents. Rarely 
has an international project called 
for so complex an organization or 
such elaborate financial maneuvers. 

The prime mover of the enterprise 
is Virgil Stark (picture), president 
of North American Utility & Con- 
struction Corp. of New York. He 
is largely responsible for the con- 
struction of the $200-million pipe- 
line for Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (YPF), the Argentine 
'government-operated oil agency. 

Stark heads a combine of his 
company’s international affiliate 
and Fish Engineering Corp. of 
Houston, Texas, headed by Ray C. 
Fish. This partnership carried 
through the pipeline financing and 
construction without putting up 
more than a few dollars of its own 
money or assuming any of the fi- 
nancial risk. One U.S. banker 
privy to the affair calls it “the most 
ingenious, intelligent, and audacious 
plan I have seen in 25 years.” 


|. Filling a Gap 

The Campo Duran project itself 
is older than Stark’s participation 
in it. The pipeline (or rather pipe- 
lines—one for natural gas, one for 
liquid products) is a vital part of 


TOP MAN in project, Virgil Stark, 
made rounds of banks to get funds. 


56 


Argentina’s plans for economic sta- 
bilization (IMD—Mar, p13). It is 
also the largest in Latin America. 
When fully operative at the end of 
the year, it is expected to save the 
country $130-million annually in 
foreign exchange by cutting oil im- 
ports in half, 

¢ False Start—YPF had hired an 
Italian company, Techint, to begin 
work on the pipeline in 1956. 
Techint built the product line from 
the oil field as far as Tucuman, but 
did no work on the gas line. 

While this work was still in 
progress, however, YPF realized it 
could not finance the project to com- 
pletion. Nor could YPF, as an arm 
of the deficit-ridden government, 
get foreign suppliers or financial 
institutions to extend the necessary 
credits. It had only pesos for do- 
mestic expenditures. It needed an 
outside representative to arrange— 
privately—for foreign credits. 

In April, 1957, YPF turned to 
foreign contractors to find one will- 
ing to undertake both the construc- 
tion and the foreign financing of 
the project. Since contractors are 
hardly in a position to extend $200- 
million in credit, this meant the 
contractor himself would have to 
find sources of credit. 

Obviously, this is not the way 
contracts are usually let. Yet a 
number of contractors did bid un- 
der the conditions imposed, because 
it was the only way they could get 
the contract. 

There were several strong com- 
petitors for the job. One was a 
consortium of 22 British and U. 8S. 
companies. Another was Stark’s 
combine. It bid through a local 
concern called Tipsa (Technica In- 
dustrial y Petrolera), a joint ven- 
ture of North American and Fish 
Engineering employing a number 
of ex-YPF officials and engineers 
with close government connections. 

¢ Contract—In July, 1957, YPF 
awarded the contract to Stark’s 
combine. Stark says his group’s 
bid was about 10% below that of 
the competition, and promised com- 
pletion in 20 months instead of the 
U.S.-British estimate of three years. 
The award was greeted by roars 


of complaint, even charges of foul 
play, from unsuccessful bidders. 
The combine still had to put in 
three months of tough negotiations 
with YPF over contract details. 
“But we got a good contract,” says 
Stark. This was finally signed in 
October, 1957. The parties agreed 
the combine would have one year to 
arrange financing, and construction 
would start in October, 1958. 
Immediately after signing the 
contract Stark posted a $10.8-mil- 
lion guarantee with YPF that his 
group would complete the work sat- 
isfactorily and on time. This Stark 
arranged privately in dollars with a 
Swiss bank. 
¢ Logistics and Credit—With pre- 
liminaries out of the way, Stark and 
Fish had to answer two questions: 
“How do we go about doing this 
job?” and “How do we pay for it?” 
The logistical requirements of 
the project—not the actual con- 
struction—were the chief problem. 
The combine had to assemble from 
distant points $200-million worth of 
engineering brainpower, labor, ma- 
terials, and equipment. 
Compounding the logistical diffi- 
culties were the financial aspects. 
Before they could buy and ship 
equipment, the contractors had to 
establish the credit of a client with 
slim visible assets. And since most 
materials were bought in European 
countries, they had to get funds in 
half a dozen currencies. 


ll. Setting up the Maze 


The first need was an organiza- 
tion. To give itself corporate sta- 
tus the combine set up Interna- 
tional Pipeline Constructors, S.A. 
(IPCO). With its favorable incor- 
poration laws, Panama was chosen 
for headquarters. Panama also has 
no tax on income from outside the 
country, an obvious advantage since 
a good part of the profit gained in 
Europe, the U.S., and Argentina 
would later flow through IPCO. 

Next, the partners set up a maze 
of subcontractors and subsidiaries 
(chart). This was done to share 
out the specific jobs for the project, 
and probably to take best advantage 
of tax laws of various countries. 
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$200-million Argentine Pipeline 


¢ Division of Labor — The two 
partners split functions into financ- 
ing, purchasing and_ shipping, 
which Stark handled, and engineer- 
ing and construction, allotted to 
Fish. Stark was also charged with 
overall supervision. To do these 
jobs, each organized another com- 
pany in Panama—North American 
Utility International, S.A. and Fish 
Engineering International Co. 

Stark operated in Europe through 
Noricansa, S.A., of Geneva, a sub- 
sidiary of North American. And 
IPCO authorized Stark’s New York 
company to operate in the U.S. For 
his part, Fish placed subcontracts 
with Fish Engineering Corp. and 
Fish Northwest, both located in 
Texas. 

For construction and financing 
operations in Argentina, the com- 
bine—including Tipsa—set up So- 
ciedad Argentina Obras Oleoduc- 
tos y Gasoductos (SARGO), with 
Tipsa officials as managers. SARGO 
in turn contracted with Cogar S.A. 
of Argentina to build the gas line 
and Techint to finish its job. 


lll. Maneuvering the Finances 

Then Stark began his maneuvers 
to obtain and pay for materials and 
equipment from outside Argentina. 
With the exception of the U.S., he 
dealt only with the “Paris Club” 
countries (the 11 European nations 
that agreed in 1957 to help Argen- 
tina amortize its commercial in- 
debtedness). He bought in coun- 
tries whose governments had 
facilities for insuring credits for 
export. And he went to banks that 
knew him and might be willing to 
take a risk. 

Stark’s chief weapons seem to 
have been personal salesmanship, 
boundless energy and persistence, 
mastery of the innumerable details 
involved, and timing. 

e What He Worked With—YPF 
had specified it would need six 
years’ credit to pay for the pipeline. 
Through the Banco Industrial de la 
Republica Argentina, YPF gave the 
combine’s holding company $154- 
million worth of letters of credit 
and other instruments of payment 
naming IPCO beneficiary. Of this, 


e 


Here's the complex organization he set up to cope 
with international financial and supply problems 


The contract was awarded to this group 


North American Utility 
& Const. Int'l Co. 


Fish Eng. Corp. 
Houston, Texas 


Tipsa, Argentine Rep. 
of North American 


Int'l Pipeline Constructors, S.A. (1PCO) 
in Panama for tax reasons 


which contracted which contracted 


for Financing, Purchasing, Shipping for Engineering 


North American Utility Int'l S.A., Panama Fish Eng. Int'l Co., Panama 


which operated which operated 
in Europe through B& in U.S. through 


North American . ich Northwest 
Utility & Const. Co., Fish Eng. Corp. _—‘Fish Northwest, 


f 
New York Houston Houston 


which let subcontracts to 


Noricansa, S.A. 
Geneva 


for Financing & Construction Operations in Argentina 


Soc. Argentina Obras Oleoductos y Gasoductos 
(SARGO) 


which let construction subcontracts to 





x 
Compe ~~. 
Duron Oilfield~+ 


Cogar S.A. Tecumen Lad 4 


Buenos Aires 
ARGENTINA 
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$115-million were for European 
currencies, $39-million for U.S. dol- 
lars. In addition, SARGO got $46- 
million for local expenditures, mak- 
ing a total of $200-million. 

¢ Financial Rounds — IPCO in- 
vested Stark with full power-of- 
attorney so that he could freely 
place YPF’s instruments of pay- 
ment. Starting in Paris, Stark be- 
gan making the rounds of European 
financial centers. 

It was not always easy. Some 
banks doubted that YPF could meet 
its obligations if they granted loans. 
But Stark convinced a number of 
banks—including some of Europe’s 
largest and most prestigious—that 
their risk would be small. A pri- 
mary persuader here was govern- 
ment insurance of the credits. Stark 
concedes that the 1957-58 trade re- 
cession helped his cause: Banks 
were eager to put money to work, 
suppliers were eager to sell. 


IV. Procedure 


It took Stark two to six months 
to arrange each of dozens of trans- 
actions in Europe and the U.S. His 
task was especially difficult in the 
U.S., where he could not get the 
same governmental guarantees as 
in Europe. He did get $39-million 
in credits from several U.S. banks. 

First, each order had to be sepa- 


rately negotiated with the supplier, 
bank, and government export credit 
guarantee department. 

Then Stark, or his delegate of 
Noricansa, would place a firm or- 
der. The supplier, upon shipment, 
would present a shipping document 
to IPCO or else directly to the bank. 
IPCO then assigned YPF’s credit 
instrument to the supplier, who was 
paid in full by the bank. 

*Cold Cash—But Stark needed 
more than credit. He needed about 
$8-million in European currencies 
for down payments required by gov- 
ernment insurance agencies. And 
to buy heavy construction equip- 
ment from the U.S.A. he needed an 
extra $29-million in dollars. 

For his European cash needs, 
Stark got certain banks to give him 
currencies in exchange for some of 
YPF’s instruments of payment. 
And for most of the U.S. dollars, 
he persuaded European banks to set 
up letters of credit in U.S. houses 
for an amount against which he 
could draw to pay American sup- 
pliers in cash. When this extra 
$29-million proved insufficient, he 
had to talk some U.S. companies 
into licensing European producers 
to manufacture the equipment— 
which he could pay for in European 
currencies. 


There was another obstacle. Aus- 


trian suppliers of steel plate would 
accept YPF’s credit notes for only 
12,000 tons of the 46,000 tons Stark 
needed. But Stark found a Jap- 
anese company willing to sell, and 
ordered the rest from it. He gave 
a German bank YPF’s instrument 
of payment: It paid the Japanese 
in yen and will be repaid by YPF 
in Deutschemarks. 

¢ Final Coup — By July, 1958, 
most of the orders had been placed 
and arrangements for payments 
made. But there was one more 
coup. Although YPF was responsi- 
ble for paying for ocean shipping, 
the contract stipulated Stark would 
arrange it. Stark broke the ship- 
ping conference rates and claims he 
saved YPF a tidy $12-million. 

It was an expensive project, but 
one which brought a lot of people a 
lot of money. The largest single 
item was cost of financing. This 
added 7% to 10% on each purchase. 

The bulk of IPCO’s profit came 
from these purchasing transactions. 
It got the difference between the 
amount of the instrument of pay- 
ment, less insurance and financial 
charges, and the price paid to the 
supplier. Stark says he is not ex- 
actly sure how much IPCO made, 
nor how much will be left after 
taxes. No doubt there will be a tidy 
sum. (Business Week, Feb 6, p72} 
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1.6. ad WORLD TRADE CORP 
Benton & Bowles, In 
KLOCKNER- wi sigge cham DEUTZ, A. G 
Agency -Linde s Union GMBH 
KULJIAN a 
\ 


ency land G. I 


begesellschaft 


Ullman Organizatio 


MALLORY & COMPANY, INC.. P. R. 
Agency The Aitkin-Kynett Co 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osho 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 
Agency —Gotham-Vladimir Adv. Inc 


NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE CO. 
Agency—-Witte & Burden Adv 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


Agency— Russell T. Gray, Inc 


OLIVETTI. CO 
Agency Edigioni de 


POLYMER CORP., LTD. 
Agency——Stanfield, Johnson & Hill, Ltd 


Seren STEEL CORP. 
y Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc 


SHELL INT'L. CHEMICAL CO., LTD 
Agency—-Auld & Tilbury, Ltd 
VAPOR INTERNATIONAL CORP., LTD 


gency —jotham-Viadimir Adv., Inc 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 
Agency —Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 


YODER COMPANY 
Agency -G. M. Bashford ¢ 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36 a. P 
500 Fifth Avenne 

Boston 6 D. « 
Square Bldg 

Chicago. i J. P. MacLeod, A 
N. Michigan Avenue 

Cleveland 13 w. 8 
1164 Illuminating Bide 

Detroit 26 ae Cashin, 

nee 3..D. L 


Bliss, D. L. Trimble, 


Coddington, 350 Park 


Burgett, 520 
Bliss, 


856 Penobscot Bldg 
Trimble, 6 Penn Center 
Pla 
Pittsburgh 22 W. S. Bliss, 919 Oliver 
Idx 
st! ‘Louis 8 A. Burgett, 2615 ¢ 
Atlanta 3 MH 
Haverty Bidg 
Los Angeles 17 R 
Street 
Francisco 4 ee 


live Street 
Miller, 1301 Rhodes 


Yocom, 1125 West 6th 


Hernan, 68 Post 
“Gene"’ Holland, 1712 
Commerce Street 
Denver Iw 
Germany. S. Kimes, 
ing Co., Ine., 
am Main 
Switzerland M 


Patten, 1700 Broadway 
McGraw-Hill Publish 
85 Westendstrasse, Frankfurt 


R. Zeynel, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., 2 Place du Port, Geneva 
United Kingdom....E. E. Schirmer, McGraw 
Hill House, $5 Farringdon St., London, E. C. 4 
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The latest in pailetless handling — 


HYSTER‘has it! 


a mie 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION — Overseas manufacturing, sales and service 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile, cranes, straddle carriers 

MARTIN TRAILER DIVISION — Heavy machinery hadling trailers 

TRACTOR EQUIPMENT DIVISION — Construction and logging equipment 

Factories: Portland, Oregon (Home Office) « Danville, Ill. « Peoria, Ill. « Kewanee, Ill. « 
Nijmegen, The Netherlands « Glasgow, Scotiand « Sac Paulo, Brazil « Sydney, Australia (Licensee) 
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Hyster SpaceSaver® Lift Trucks— newest cush- 
ion tire warehouse trucks—shortest turning 
radius — power steering. Easiest to service. 
plus 
New Cart-N-Grab load clamp—thin, non-skid 
aluminum plates — precision side-shifting — 
controlled clamping pressure. 
plus 
Exclusive Monotrol control—safer, faster, 
more productive. 


Call your Hyster dealer, or write for literature 
on trucks for handling one to 20 tons. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
P.O. Box 328 7 Peoria, illinois, U.S. A. 
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“The best 


in the air 
costs less 














iy 2 
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BOAC?’s new 707s 


are jet-powered by 
Rolls-Royce-yet 


you can fly at 


ome fares! 


Fly de | “ Monarch’ or Fe my Class “ the net and fas msatlantic jetliners—BOAC Rolls-Re 
Book n | BOAC Appointed Travel Ag any BOAC Off 


BOA 9) 


STARTING SOON! NON-STOP LONDON—NEW YORK 
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If you are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of precision gearing for automo- 
tive vehicles, machine tools, ordnance 
or other mechanisms, you will be in- 
terested in the modern equipment 
described in this Bulletin AP 57—11. 

Included are machines for Rotary 
Gear Shaving, Honing, Grinding and 
Inspection of gears from %”" to 180” 
O.D. 

You may obtain this Bulletin on 
written request to your nearest Red 
Ring representative. 


AUSTRALIA 
SYONEY & MELBOURNE — 


Demco Machinery Co., Pty., 
Ltd 


AUSTRIA 
WIEN —Iing. Franz Stastna 


BELGIUM 
LIEGE & BRUXELLES — 
S.A.B. Fenwick 


DENMARK 
KOBENHAVN— 
Jorgen C. A. Ammentorp 


FINLAND 


HELSINKI-— 
Oy Machinery AB 


FRANCE 
PARIS —Fenwick, S. A. 








SPUR AND HELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS 
ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING 
GEAR HONING AND ELLIPTOID 








GERMANY 
MUNCHEN— 
Car! Hurth (Shaving) 


HOLLAND 
AERDENHOUT — 
J. L. Brenfait 
INDIA 


BOMBAY — 
Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd 


ITALY 
MILANO, TORINO & ROME— 
Ingg. Scotti & Garrone 
JAPAN 
NEW YORK, USA — 
Cosa Export Co., inc 


TOKYO, OSAKAL NAGOYA— 
— Machine Co., 
Lt 


NORWAY 
osio- 
Norma Tekniske Kompani 


SOUTH AFRICA 
JOHANNESBURG — 
Machine Tools Pty., Ltd 


SPAIN 
BARCELONA-—S.A.M. Fenwick 


SWEDEN 
MALMO & STOCKHOLM— 
Wilh Sonesson & Co., Ltd. 


SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH — 
Walter Meier Machine Tool Co. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
COVENTRY — 
Precision Gear Machines & 
Tools Ltd 


NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE CO. 


5600 ST. 
WORLD'S 


JEAN e 
LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING EQUIPMENT 


DETROIT 


13, MICHIGAN 
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a cet Recommended Reading 


The Latest on Plastics 


Source Book of the New Plastics, by Herbert R. Simonds, provides answers 
about new plastic materials—properties, production, price, applications. 
362 pages, $10.00. (Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., U. S. A.) ... Marine Design Manual for Fiberglas Reinforced 
Plastics presents design-engineering data applicable to most reinforced 
plastic products—as well as boats. 400 pages, $15.00. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., U. S. A.) 








Who Does What—and Where 


The publishers of the Encyclopedia of American Associations have recently 
made available a Geographic Index which lists, by city and state, U. S. 
associations, professional societies, and other non-profit organizations. 174 
pages, $15.00 Also there is a Directory of University Research Bureaus & 
Institutes, listing 1500 U. S. research centers that carry on continuing 
programs in specialized fields. 208 pages, $20.00. (Gale Research Co., 
34th Floor, Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich., U.S. A.) 








World Taxes: Sweden 


Taxation In Sweden—prepared by the Harvard Law School International 
Program in Taxation—is an authoritative and up-to-date survey of one 
of the world’s most advanced tax systems, certainly from the businessman’s 
point of view. 763 pages, $17.50. Nations already covered in the Harvard 
series are Australia, Brazil, Mexico, and the United Kingdom. (Little, 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass., U.S. A.) 





Trading with the USSR 


Guide for Importers and Exporters, by R. D. F. Marlow and J. B. Scott, 
provides practical advice for the businessman who wishes to increase his 
trade with the USSR. There’s a description of the Soviet trading system, 
as well as information on opening negotiations, strategic embargo, contract 
terms, patent protection, personal contacts, and business visits. 56 pages, 
5s. or 70¢ plus postage. (LondonChamber of Commerce, 69 Cannon Street, 
London E. C. 4, England.) 





Bulletins from Industry 


“Guide Book of Numerically-Controlled Machine Tools” answers the ques- 
tions most commonly asked about automated metalworking. (Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, U. S. A.) ... “Aluminum Pig and 
Ingot” is a guide in the selection of aluminum alloys to meet casting 
requirements. (Aluminum Company of America, 726 Alcoa Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa., U. S. A.) 


A Close Lock at Inflation 


The New Inflation, by Willard Thorp and Richard Quandt, analyzes the 
inflationary forces in the American economy (and, by extension, in other 
industrial lands), discusses the relationship of various theories of inflation 
to production, prices, and employment. 233 pages, $5.00 (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., U. S. A.) 
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The Auctioneer’s Gavel 


The most important meeting places of commerce and connoisseurship are 
the great international auction galleries—Christie’s and Sotheby’s in Lon- 
don, Parke-Bernet in New York. Through these salesrooms pass some of 
the world’s greatest collections of objets d’art—everything from antique 
paperweights, Indian bronzes, porcelain, to Impressionist paintings and 
Louis XV and XVI furniture, currently the items in heaviest demand. 


But if you have never attended an auction, do not be misled by the 
$620,400 paid for a Cezanne painting, the $385,000 for a diamond necklace. 
There is also a constant flow of items that change hands at between $60 
and $600. And plenty of minor masterpieces go for $5,000 to $30,000, 
rare antiques for $2,000 or $3,000. 


Whether you are interested in collecting, furnishing a house, hedging 
against inflation—or selling a piece or a collection—there are certain 
things you should know. 


You do not have to attend the sale yourself. Many people subscribe to 
catalogs on one or more categories and submit bids by mail or cable. The 
gallery will let you know their valuation of the lot. Then you can inform 
them of your intention to bid, specifying a “ceiling.”” The gallery will prob- 
ably request a letter of credit. Their houseman will bid for you. Naturally, 
the price will often stop below your limit. 


By bidding from a distance, of course, a buyer foregoes not only the 
excitement of the saleroom but also the advantage of examining the lots 
before the sale. Much can depend on the condition of a work of art: An 
antique marble, for instance, may be overcleaned, or the gold background 
of an Italian primitive may not be original. 

Nor are the auction houses responsible for the genuineness of the pieces 
(though they do their best). If occasionally a buyer is stung by a doubtful 


piece, he is just as likely to pick up a bargain next time out. That is the 
appeal of the auction. 


If you are considering selling through a gallery, bear in mind that 
dealers prefer to sell “collections” rather than pieces—except for an espe- 
cially valuable painting or sculpture. But single pieces can be merged with 
an appropriate group. 


The seller pays a commission to the auction house, plus shipping and 
insurance. The London galleries generally charge 10% of the auction 
price; Parke-Bernet’s commission fluctuates from 15% to 2314%. Also, 
the gallery may insist on negotiating a “reserve” price with you—a price 
below which the lot cannot be sold. If the price is not reached at the 
sale, the piece is returned, or it can be recommitted for sale. 


More Than Meets the Eye 


There is a radio as well as a record player in this 
transistorized Japanese bantam instrument, made 
by Standard Wireless Industry, Tokyo... And from 
Germany comes news of wall paintings with AM-FM 
or AM-Short Wave radios built in them, and controls 
completely hidden from view. From Planet Verlag 
GmbH, Braunschweig 4, West Germany. 
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man-on-the-spot in tokyo 


This Bank of America man, headquartered in one 
of our four branches in Japan, is an expert on 
Japanese business and finance. And he’s typical 
of the people we can put to work for you! 


Global in scope, our International Banking 
Organization offers you the services of men-on- 


OVERSEAS BRANCHE 


Yokohama ® Kobe © Osaka © Bangkok 
REPRESENTATIV FF ‘ 


ago @ Mex 
Rio de Janeiro® B 

BANK F AMER 

Paris © C 


D’AMERICA E [ 


the-spot wherever you do business abroad. Each 
of these specialists is thoroughly familiar with his 
own area. And each will give your transactions his 
personal supervision. 


Just give us a call. You'll be pleased to learn 
how much a man-on-the-spot can do for you. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MBR FOIC 


HEAD OFFICES SAN FRANCISCO 20 ®* LOS ANGELES 54 
DANK OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL NEW YORK CITY §& 





Another new automation development from Burroughs... 


SORTS DOCUMENTS AT SPEEDS OF UP T0 


Years of planning and designing by Burroughs 
research teams have resulted in this major 
breakthrough in automatic data processing: 
Automatic reading and sorting of paper docu- 
ments of intermixed sizes at speeds of up to 
1560 per minute! 

By automatically sorting large volumes of 
accounting documents with controlled accuracy, 
the new Burroughs Sorter-Reader brings auto- 
mation to one of the more burdensome data 
processing tasks. Its ability to distribute docu- 
ments to a unique combination of digital-sort 
and special-item pockets, the latter for cate- 
gories such as high-volume accounts, signifi- 
cantly increases productivity. And because this 
Sorter-Reader can be loaded and unloaded 
while documents are being sorted, maximum 
speeds can be maintained, without interruption, 
over indefinite periods of time. 


[560 PER MINUTE! 


New Burroughs 
Sorter-Reader 


USING MAGNETIC INK 
CHARACTER RECOGNITION 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN » B h 
His broad experience and knowledge in the field of modern data proc- urroug S 


essing are always available to help you develop the best system to meet 
your requirements. For his address consult your directory or write: 
Burroughs Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Mich., U.S.A. 
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